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“The First Crack in the Axis” 


MUSTERING-OUT PLANS FOR ARMED FORCES 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast, July 28, 1943 


Y Fellow Americans: Over a year and a half ago I 
said this to the Congress: “The militarists in Ber- 
lin and Rome and Tokyo started this war, but the 

massed, angered forces of common humanity will finish it.” 

‘foday that prophecy is in the process of being fulfilled. 
The massed, angered forces of common humanity are on the 
march. They are going forward—on the Russian front, in 
the vast Pacific area, and into Europe—converging upon their 
ultimate objectives, Berlin and Tokyo. 

I think the first crack in the Axis has come. The criminal, 
corrupt Fascist regime in Italy is going to pieces. 

The pirate philosophy of the Fascists and Nazis cannot 
stand adversity. The military superiority of the United Na- 
tions—on sea and land, and in the air—has been applied in 
the right place and at the right time. 

Hitler refused to send sufficient help to save Mussolini. 
In fact, Hitler’s troops in Sicily stole the Italians’ motor 
equipment, leaving Italian soldiers so stranded that they had 
no choice but to surrender. Once again the Germans be- 
traved their Italian allies, as they had done time and time 
again on the Russian front and in the long retreat from 
Egypt, through Libya and Tripoli, vo the final surrender in 
‘Tunisia. 

And so Mussolini came to the reluctant conclusion that the 
“jig was up”; he could see the shadow of the long arm of 
justice. 

But he and his Fascist gang will be brought to book, and 
punished for their crimes against humanity. 

No criminal will be allowed to escape by the expedient of 
“resignation.” 

So our terms to Italy are still the same as our terms to 
Germany and Japan—“unconditional surrender.” 

We will have no truck with fascism in any way, 
shape or manner. 
remain. 


in any 
We will permit no vestige of fascism to 


Eventually Italy will reconstitute herself. It will be the 
people of Italy who will do that, choosing their own govern- 
ment in accordance with the basic democratic principles of 
liberty and equality. In the meantime, the United Nations 
will not follow the pattern set by Mussolini and Hitler and 
the Japanese for the treatment of occupied countries—the 
pattern of pillage and starvation. 

We are already helping the Italian people in Sicily. With 
their cordial cooperation, we are establishing and maintain- 
ing security and order—we are dissolving the organizations 
which have kept them under Fascist tyranny—we are provid- 
ing them with the necessities of life until the time comes 
when they can fully provide for themselves. 

Indeed, the people in Sicily today are rejoicing in the fact 
that for the first time in years, they are permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor—they can eat what they themselves 
grow instead of having it stolen from them by the Fascists 
and the Nazis. 

In every country conquered by the Fascists and the Nazis 
or the Japanese militarists, the people have been reduced to 
the status of slaves or chattels. 

It is our determination to restore these conquered peoples 
to the dignity of human beings, masters of their own fate, 
entitled to freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. 

We have started to make good on that promise. 

I am sorry if I step on the toes of those Americans who, 
playing party politics at home, call that kind of foreign policy 
“crazy altruism” and “starry-eyed dreaming.” 

Meanwhile the war in Sicily and Italy goes on. It must go 
on, and will go on, until the Italian people realize the futility 
of continuing to fight in a lost cause—a cause to which the 
people of Italy themselves never gave their whole-hearted 
approval and support. 

It is a little over a year since we planned the North Afri- 
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can campaign. It is six months since we planned the Sicilian 
campaign. I confess that I am of an impatient disposition, 
but I think that I understand, and that most people under- 
stand, the amount of time necessary to prepare for any major 
military or naval operation. We cannot just pick up the 
telephone and order a new campaign to start the next week. 

For example, behind the invasion forces in North Africa, 
the invasion forces that went out of North Africa, were 
thousands of ships and planes guarding the long, perilous sea 
lanes, carrying the men, carrying the equipment and the 
supplies to the point of attack. And behind all these were 
the railroad lines and highways, here back home, that carried 
the men and the munitions to the ports of embarkation— 
there were the factories and the mines and the farms, here 
back home, that turned out the materials—there were the 
training camps, here back home, where the men learned how 
to perform the strange and difficult and dangerous tasks 
which were to meet them on the beaches and in the deserts 
and in the mountains. 

All this had to be repeated first in North Africa and then 
in Sicily. Here the factor, in Sicily, the factor of air attack, 
was added—for we could use North Africa as the base for 
softening up the landing places and the lines of defense in 
Sicily and the lines of supply in Italy. 

It is interesting for us to realize that every Flying Fortress 
that bombed harbor installations at, for example, Naples, 
bombed it from its base in North Africa, required 1,110 
gallons of gasoline for each single flight, and that this is the 
equal of about 375 “A” ration tickets—enough gas to drive 
your car five times across this continent. 

You will better understand your part in the war—and 
what gasoline rationing means—if you multiply this by the 
gasoline needs of thousands of planes and hundreds of 
thousands of jeeps and trucks and tanks that are now serv- 
ing overseas. 

I think that the personal convenience of the individual or 
the individual family back home in the United States will 
appear somewhat less important when I tell you that the 
initial assault force on Sicily involved 3,000 ships which car- 
ried 160,000 men—Americans, British, Canadians and 
French—together with 14,000 vehicles, 600 tanks and 1,800 
guns. And this initial force was followed every day and 
every night by thousands of reinforcements. 

The meticulous care with which the operation in Sicily 
was planned has paid dividends. Our casualities in men, in 
ships and material have been low— in fact, far below our 
estimate. 

And all of us are proud of the superb skill and courage 
of the officers and men who have conducted and are conduct- 
ing this operation. The toughest resistance developed on the 
front of the British Eighth Army, which included the Can- 
adians. But that is no new experience for that magnificent 
fighting force which has made the Germans pay a heavy price 
for each hour of delay in the final victory. 

The American Seventh Army, after a stormy landing on 
the exposed beaches of southern Sicily, swept with record 
speed across the island into the capital at Palermo. For 
many of our troops this was their first battle experience, but 
they have carried themselves like veterans. 

And we must give credit for the coordination of the di- 
verse forces in the field, and for the planning of the whole 
campaign, to the wise and skillful leadership of General 
Eisenhower. Admiral Cunningham, General Alexander and 
Air Marshal Tedder have been towers of strength in han- 
dling the complex details of naval, and ground and air activi- 
ties. 

You have heard some people say that the British and the 
Americans can never get along well together—you have 
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heard some people say that the Army and the Navy and the 
air forces can never get along well together—that real co- 
operation between them is impossible. ‘Tunisia and Sicily 
have given the lie, once and for all, to these narrow-minded 
prejudices, 

The dauntless fighting of the British people in this war has 
been expressed in the historic words and deeds of Winston 
Churchill—and the world knows how the American people 
feel about him. 

Ahead of us are much bigger fights. We and our Allies 
will go into them as we went into Sicily—together. And we 
shall carry on together. 

Today our production of ships is almost unbelievable. 
This year we are producing over nineteen million tons of 
merchant shipping and next year our production will be over 
twenty-one million tons. And in addition to our shipments 
across the Atlantic we must realize that in this war, we are 
operating in the Aleutians, in the distant parts of the South- 
west Pacific, in India and off the shores of South America. 

For several months we have been losing fewer ships by 
sinkings, and we have been destroying more and more 
U-boats. We hope this will continue. But we cannot be 
sure. We must not lower our guard for one single instant. 

One example, a tangible result of our great increase in 
merchant shipping—which I think will be good news to 
civilians at home—is that tonight we are able to terminate 
the rationing of coffee, and we also expect that within a short 
time we shall get greatly increased allowances of sugar. 

Those few Americans who grouse and complain about the 
inconveniences of life here in the United States should learn 
some lessons from the civilian populations of our Allies— 
Britain and China and Russia—and of all the lands occupied 
by our common enemies. 

The heaviest and most decisive fighting today is going on 
in Russia. I am glad that the British and we have been 
able to contribute somewhat to the great striking power of 
the Russian armies. 

In 1941-42 the Russians were able to retire without 
breaking, to move many of their war plants from Western 
Russia far into the interior, to stand together with complete 
unanimity in the defense of their homeland. 

The success of the Russian armies has shown that it is 
dangerous to make prophecies about them—a fact forcibly 
brought home to that mystic master of strategic intuition, 
Herr Hitler. 

The short-lived German offensive, launched early this 
month, was a desperate attempt to bolster the morale of the 
German people. The Russians were not fooled by this. They 
went ahead with their own plans for attack—plans which 
coordinate with the whole United Nations’ offensive strategy. 

The world has never seen greater devotion, determination 
and self-sacrifice than have been displayed by the Russian 
people and their armies, under the leadership of Marshal 
Joseph Stalin. 

With a nation which, in saving itself is thereby helping 
to save all the world from the Nazi menace, this country 
of ours should always be glad to be a good neighbor and a 
sincere friend in the world of the future. 

In the Pacific we are pushing the Japs around from the 
Aleutians to New Guinea. There, too, we have taken the 
initiative—and we are not going to let go of it. 

It becomes clearer and clearer that the attrition, the 
whitling down process against the Japanese is working. The 
Japs have lost more planes and more ships than they have 
been able to replace. 

The continuous and energetic prosecution of the war of 
attrition will drive the Japs back from their over-extended 
line running from Burma and Siam and the Straits settle- 
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ment through the Netherlands Indies, to Eastern New 


_ Guinea and the Solomons. And we have good reason to be- 


lieve that their shipping and their air power cannot support 
such outposts. 

Our naval, land and air strength in the Pacific is con- 
stantly growing. And if the Japanese are basing their future 
plans for the Pacific on a long period in which they will be 
permitted to consolidate and exploit their conquered re- 
sources, they had better start revising their plans now. I give 
that to them merely as a helpful suggestion. 

We are delivering planes and vital war supplies for the 
heroic armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and we 
must do more at all costs, 

Our air supply line from India to China across enemy 
territory continues despite attempted Japanese interference. 
We have seized the initiative from the Japanese in the air 
over Burma and now we enjoy superiority. We are bombing 
Japanese communications, supply dumps, and bases in China, 
and Indo-China and Burma. 

But, we are still far from our main objectives in the war 
against Japan. Let us remember, however, how far we were, 
a year ago, from any of our objectives in the European the- 
atre. We are pushing forward to occupation of positions 
which in time will enable us to attack the Japanese islands 
themselves from the north, from the south, from the east, and 
from the west. 

You have heard it said that while we are succeeding 
greatly on the fighting front, we are failing miserably on the 
home front. I think this is another of those immaturities— 
a false slogan easy to state but untrue in the essential facts. 

For, the longer this war goes on the clearer it becomes that 
no one can draw a blue pencil down the middle of a page and 
call one side “the fighting front” and the other side “the 
home front.” For the two of them are inexorably tied to- 
gether. 

Every combat division, every naval task force, every 
squadron of fighting planes is dependent for its equipment 
and ammunition and fuel and food, as indeed it is for man- 
power, dependent on the American people in civilian clothes 
in the offices and in the factories and on the farms at home. 

The same kind of careful planning that gained victory in 
North Africa and Sicily is required if we are to make victory 
an enduring reality and do our share in building the kind of 
peaceful world that will justify the sacrifices made in this 
war. 

The United Nations are substantially agreed on the gen- 
eral objectives for the post-war world. They are also agreed 
that this is not the time to engage in an international dis- 
cussion of all the terms of peace and all the details of the 
future. Let us win the war first. We must not relax our 
pressure on the enemy by taking time out to define every 
boundary and settle every political controversy in every part 
of the world. The all-important thing, the all-important now 
is to get on with the war—and to win it. 

While concentrating on military victory, we are not 
neglecting the planning of the things to come, the freedoms 
which we know will make for more decency and greater jus- 
tice throughout the world. 

Among many other things we are, today, laying plans for 
the return to civilian life of our gallant men and women in 
the armed services. They must not be demobilized into an 
environment of inflation and unemployment, to a place on 
the bread line or on a corner selling apples. We must, this 
time, have plans ready—instead of waiting to do a hasty, 
inefficient and ill-considered job at the last moment. 

I have assured our men in the armed forces that the Ameri- 
can people would not let them down when the war is won. 

I hope that the Congress will help in carrying out this 


assurance, for obviously the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment cannot do it alone. May the Congress do its duty in 
this regard. The American people will insist on fulfilling 
this American obligation to the men and women in the armed 
forces who are winning this war for us. 

Of course, the returning soldier and sailor and marine are 
a part of the problem of demobilizing the rest of the millions 
of Americans who have been working and living in a war 
economy since 1941. That large objective of reconverting 
wartime America to peacetime basis is one for which your 
Government is laying plans to be submitted to the Congress 
for action. 

But the members of the armed forces have been compelled 
to make greater economic sacrifice and every other kind of 
sacrifice than the rest of us, and they are entitled to definite 
action to help take care of their special problems. 

The least to which they are entitled, it seems to me, is 
something like this: 

1. Mustering-out pay to every member of the armed forces 
and merchant marine when he or she is honorably discharged, 
mustering-out pay jarze enough in each case to cover a 
reasonable period of time between his discharge and the find- 
ing of a new job. 

2. In case no job is found after diligent search, then unem- 
ployment insurance, if the individual registers with the 
United States Employment Service. 

3. An opportunity for members of the armed services to 
get further education or trade training at the cost of their 
Government. 

4. Allowance of credit to all members of the armed forces, 
under unemployment compensation and Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance, for their period of service. For these 
purposes they ought to be treated as if they had continued 
their employment in private industry. 

5. Improved and liberalized provisions for hospitalization, 
for rehabilitation for medical care of disabled members of the 
armed forces and merchant marine. 

And finally, sufficient pensions for disabled members of the 
armed forces. 

Your Government is drawing up other serious, construc- 
tive plans for certain immediate forward moves. They con- 
cern food and manpower and other domestic problems that 
tie in with our armed forces. Within a few weeks I shall 
speak with you again in regard to definite actions to be taken 
by the executive branch of the Government and specific 
recommendations for new legislation by the Congress. 

All our calculations for the future, however, must be 
based on clear understanding of the problems involved. And 
that can be gained only by straight thinking—not guess work, 
not political manipulation. 

I confess that I myself am some times bewildered by con- 
flicting statements that I see in the press. One day I read an 
“authoritative” statement that we shall win the war this 
year, 1943—and the next day comes another statement 
equally “authoritative,” that the war will still be going on in 
1949, 

Of course both extremes—of optimism and pessimism— 
are wrong. 

The length of the war will depend upon the uninterrupted 
continuance of all-out effort on the fighting fronts and here 
at home. And that effort is all one. 

The American soldier does not like the necessity of waging 
war. And yet—if he lays off for a single instant he may lose 
his own life and sacrifice the lives of his comrades. 

By the same token—a worker here at home may not like 
the driving, wartime conditions under which he has to work 
and live. And yet—if he gets complacent or indifferent and 
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slacks on his job he, too, may sacrifice the lives of American 
soldiers and contribute to the loss of an important battle. 

The next time anyone says to you that this war is “in the 
bag” or says “it’s all over but the shouting,” you should ask 
him these questions: 

“Are you working full time on your job?” 

“Are you growing all the food you can?” 

“Are you buying your limit of war bonds?” 

“Are you loyally and cheerfully cooperating with your 
Government in preventing inflation and profiteering and in 
making rationing work with fairness to all ?” 

“Because—if your answer is ‘no’—then the war is going 
to last a lot longer than you think.” 

The plans we made for the knocking out of Mussolini and 
his gang have largely succeeded. But we still have to knock 


out Hitler and his gang and Tojo and his gang. No one of 
us pretends that this will be an easy matter. 

We still have to defeat Hitler and Tojo on their own 
home grounds. But this will require a far greater concentra- 
tion of our national energy and our ingenuity and our skill. 
It’s not too much to say that we must pour into this war 
the entire strength and intelligence and will power of the 
United States. We are a great nation—a rich nation—but 
we are not so great or so rich that we can afford to waste 
our substance or the lives of our men by relaxing along the 
way. 

We shall not settle for less than total victory. That is the 
determination of every American on the fighting fronts. 
That must be, and will be, the determination of every 
American here at home. 


Developments in Italy 


LET THEM “STEW IN THEIR OWN JUICE” 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, July 27, 1943 


downfall of one of the principal criminals of this 

desolating war. The end of Mussolini’s long and 
severe reign over the Italian people undoubtedly marks the 
close of an epoch in the life of Italy. The keystone of the 
Fascist arch has crumbled, and without attempting to proph- 
ecy, it does not seem unlikely that the entire Fascist edifice 
will fall to the ground in ruins, if it has not already so 
fallen. 

The totalitarian system of a single party armed with secret 
police; engrossing to itself practically all offices, even the 
humblest in the government; and with the magistrates and 
the courts under control of the executive ; with its whole net- 
work of domestic spies and neighborly informants—such 
a system, when applied over a long period of time, leaves 
the broad masses without any influence upon their country’s 
destinies and without any independent figures, apart from the 
official classes. 

This, I think, is a defense for the people of Italy—one 
defense, although there can be no really valid defense for 
any people which allows its freedom and inherent rights to 
pass out of its own hands. 

Now the external shock of war has broken the spell which 
in Italy held all those masses in a fog for so long; in fact, 
for more than twenty years, and held them for all this period 
in physical and, even more, in moral subjection. 

We may therefore reasonably expect that very great 
changes will take place in Italy. What their form will be 
or how they will impinge upon the forces of German occu- 
pation and control it is too early to forecast. 

The guilt and folly of Mussolini have cost the Italian 
people dear. It looked so safe and easy in May, 1940, to 
stab falling France in the back and advance to appropriate 
the interests and possessions of what Mussolini no doubt 
sincerely believed was a decadent and ruined Britain. It 
looked so safe and easy to fall upon the smaller State of 
Greece. However, there have been undeceptions. Events 
have taken a different course. 

By many hazardous turns of fortune and by long marches 
of destiny, British and United States Armies, having occu- 
pied the Italian African Empire, the North of Africa, and 
the great bulk of Sicily, now stand at the portals of the 
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Italian mainland, armed with the powers of the sea and of 
the air, and very large-land and amphibious forces equipped 
with every modern weapon and device. What is it, Mr. 
Speaker, that these masterful forces bring to Italy? Sir, they 
bring, if the Italian people so decide, relief from war, 
freedom from servitude, and, after an interval, a respectable 
place in a new and rescued Europe. 

When I learned of the scenes that were enacted in the 
streets of the fine city of Palermo on the entry of the United 
States armies, and when I reviewed the mass of detailed 
information with which I had been furnished, I could not 
doubt that the main wish of the Italian people is to be quit 
of their German taskmasters, to be spared a further and 
perfectly futile ordeal of destruction, and to revive their 
former democratic and parliamentary institutions. 

These they can have. The choice is in their hands. And 
what is the alternative? —The Germans, naturally, desire that 
Italy shall become a battleground, a preliminary battle- 
ground, and that by Italians’ sufferings the ravages of war 
shall be kept as far away as possible, for as long as possible, 
from the German fatherland. 

If the Italian Government and people choose that the Ger- 
mans are to have their way, no choice is left open to us. 
We shall continue to make war upon Italy from every 
quarter north and south, and from the sea and from the air, 
and by amphibious descents we shall also endeavor to bring 
the utmost rigor of war increasingly upon them. 

Orders to this effect have been given to all Allied com- 
manders concerned. A decision by the Italian Government 
and people to continue under the German yoke will not affect 
seriously the general course of the war; still less will it alter 
its ultimate results. The only consequence will be that in 
the next few months Italy will be seared and scarred and 
blackened from one end to the other. 

I know little or nothing of the new government. I express 
no. opinion upon it. But it is obvious that so far as their 
own people are concerned they have a very important decision 
to make. Meanwhile, I am anxious that the various processes 
by which this decision is reached shall be allowed to run their 
course under no other pressure than that of relentless war. 
This operation may well take some time. 

There may be several stages of transition. Past experience 
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shows that in cases of a great change of heart and character 
in the government of a nation, very often one stage is rapidly 
succeeded by another. I cannot tell. 

So far, we have had no approaches from the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and therefore no new decision is called for from us 
exce )t those decisions connected with bringing the maximum 
avale; ¢ of fire and steel upon all targets of military signi- 
ficanice throughout the length and breadth of Italy. 

However, I must utter a word of caution. We do not 
know what is going to happen in Italy. Now Mussolini has 
yone and once the Fascist power is certainly and irretriev- 
ably broken, we should be foolish to deprive ourselves of any 
means of coming to general conclusions with the Italian 
nation. 

It wouid be a grave mistake, when Italian affairs are in 
this flexible. fluid and formative condition, for the rescuing 
Britain and the United States so to act as to 
break down the whole structure and expression of the Italian 
State. We certanly do not seek to reduce Italian life to 
a condition of chaos and anarchy, and find ourselves without 
any authority with whom to deal. 

By so doing we should lay upon our armies and upon our 
war etiort the burden of occupying mile by mile the entire 
country, and of forcing an individual surrender of every army 
or coherent force in every district into which our troops 
might enter, 

An immense task of garrisoning, policing and administer- 
ing would be thrown upon us, involving a grievous expen- 
diture of power and still more of time. 

We must be careful not to get ourselves into the kind of a 
position into which the Germans have blundered in so many 
countries; namely, of having to hold down and administer in 
detail, day by day, by a system of gauleiters, the entire life 
of a very large population, and thereby becoming responsible, 
under the hard conditions of this present period, for the 
whole of their upkeep and well-being. 

Such a course might well in practice turn this sense of 
liberation, which it may soon be in our power to bestow upon 
the Italian people, into a sullen discontent against us and 
all our works. The rescuers might soon, indeed, be regarded 
as tyrants, and might even be hated by the Italian people as 
much as, or almost as much as, by their German ally. 

I certainly don’t wish, in the case of Italy, to tread a path 
that might lead to execution squads and concentration camps 
and, above all, to have to carry on our shoulders a lot of 
people who ought to be made to carry themselves. Therefore 
my advice to the House of Commons and to the British 
nation and the Commonwealth and the empire and to our 
allies at this juncture may be simply stated. We should let 
the Italians, to use a homely phrase, “stew in their own 
juice” for a bit and hot up the fire to accelerate the process 
until we obtain from their Government, or whoever pos- 
sesses the necessary authority, all the indispensable require- 
ments we demand for carrying on the war against our prime 
and capital foe, which is not Italy but Germany. 

It is in the interests of Italy, and also in the interests of 
the Allies, that the unconditional surrender of Italy should 
be brought about wholesale and not piecemeal. Whether this 
can be accomplished or not I cannot tell, but the people in 
this country and elsewhere who cannot have the necessary 
knowledge of all the forces at work, or assign true values to 
the various facts and factors should, I think, at this juncture 
be restrained in speech and writing in case they may add to 
the tasks and toils and losses of our armies, and prolong and 
darken the miseries which have descended upon the world. 

In all these affairs we are, of course, acting in the closest 
concert with the United States, our equal partner and good, 
gallant comrade, in this new, tremendous Mediterranean 


powers of 


enterprise. Our Russian friends are also being kept regularly 
informed. The Allied commanders in the Mediterranean 
theatre are in closest accord, and the British and United 
States armies under their leadership are working as if they 
were the army of one single nation. Our two Governments 
are in continuous consultation and association through the 
Foreign Office, and I correspond personally almost daily, 
under the authority of the War Cabinet, with President 
Roosevelt. 

I conceive that His Majesty’s Government have the right 
to ask for the solid and sustained confidence of Parliament. 
After years of extreme difficulty and danger, we are conduct- 
ing an increasingly successful war and policy, and we feel 
sure that the House would not wish us to be deprived of the 
fullest freedom to act in the name and interests of the nation 
as we think fit at this particular and swiftly moving juncture. 

It is extremely important that full latitude should continue 
to be accorded to the Government by the House and that no 
diminution of the responsibility of the executive should be 
attempted, and that no untimely or premature explanation 
should be sought in respect of this business of such conse- 
quence and complication. 

Questions have been addressed to the leader of the House 
about a debate. Sir, it may be possible for me to make some 
further statement, not only on the Mediterranean position 
but upon the war as a whole before the House rises. I should 
be quite willing if this were possible, but I cannot at present 
promise to do so, because I do not know whether any point 
will be reached in the next week from which a general survey 
can usefully be made. 

Very complete, vivid and excellent accounts are appearing 
in the newspapers of all operations. An immense army of 
correspondents move with the troops and carry their cameras 
into the heat of fighting. An immense volume of material of 
the deepest interest and of a very high level of quality and 
accuracy fills the public press from hour to hour, and there is 
at present very little which I could add to this, except, of 
course, to set matters in proportion as I and my colleagues 
view them and to place the proper emphasis, or what we 
conceive with our fallible judgment to be the proper empha- 
sis, upon the various facts and factors. 

I would venture to offer another word of caution, and I do 
not think it is inappropriate to do so in a period when, not 
unnaturally, our spirits run high. What is Italy as a war 
unit? Italy is, or rather it was, perhaps about one-tenth of 
the power of Germany. The German tyranny is being 
violently assaulted and beset on every side. 

The mighty battles on the Russian front, far exceeding 
in scale any of the operations in which we and the United 
States have hitherto been engaged on land, have in the month 
of July inflicted very deep injuries upon the German Army. 
The systematic shattering of German cities continues re- 
morselessly and with ever-growing weight. 

The spirit of revolt rises higher in all subjugated lands. 
German rule is maintained, from the North Cape in Norway 
to the Island of Crete, only by hideous and ruthless cruelty, 
reprisals and massacres. German hopes of U-boat warfare 
turning the tide of war are sinking as fast as the U-boats 
themselves. 

The whole outlook of the Nazi party and regime, their 
whole ideological outlook, as it is called, will be disturbed 
and darkened by the events which have happened and are 
going to happen in Italy, and the overthrow and casting 
down in shame and ruin of the first of the dictators and 
aggressor war lords strikes a knell of impending doom in the 
ears of those that remain. 

Nevertheless, let us not allow this favorable inclination 
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of our fortunes to bind us to the immensity of the task 
before us or of exertions still to be made and privations and 
tribulations still to be endured and overcome. 

German national strength is still massive. German armies, 
though seriously mauled by the three Russian campaigns, are 
still intact and quite unbroken. Hitler has under his orders 
over 300 German divisions, excluding satellites. Three- 
quarters of them are mobile and most of them continue to be 
well equipped. We are fighting some of these divisions in 
Sicily at this moment, and, as we see, they offer a stubborn 
resistance in positions well adapted to defense. The authority 
of the central government of Germany grips and pervades 
every form of German life. 


The resources of a dozen lands are in their hands for 
exploitation. Harvest prospects are reported to be fairly 
good. This Nazi war machine is the hateful incubus upon 
Europe which we are resolved utterly to destroy, and the 
affairs of Italy must be handled with the supreme object 
constantly in view. 

Both our strategy and our policy, I venture to claim, have 
been vindicated by events, and I look forward to offering to 
Parliament as the months unfold further convincing proofs 
of this assertion. But we cannot afford to make any large 
mistake which we can, by careful forethought, avoid, nor 
can we afford to prolong by any avoidable mismanagement 
the somber journey in which we shall persevere to the end. 


Future Fundamentals 


SOVEREIGNTY IS A RELATIVE TERM 


By AMOS J. PEASLEE, Lawyer 
Delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Association, Swarthmore College, May 30, 1943 


at a function sponsored by the Learned Society of 
Phi Beta Kappa, it seems redundant to offer any 
further stimulant to a search for fundamentals. 

I propose, however, to suggest certain tests to apply to 
the plans which are being and will be offered for the future 
political organization of the world. 

Preliminarily may I plead for a fifth “freedom’’—the 
freedom from the fetters of phraseology. Words and terms 
which were created as our servants have been distorted into 
gods or demons., “Sovereignty”, “democracy”, “totalitarian”, 
“private property”, “communism”, “laissez faire”, the “Ver- 
sailles Treaty”—all of these and more, have become as con- 
fusing as they should be helpful. 

We could spend the evening on this speculation, but let 
me illustrate with two of them only, the staggering mischief 
born of the indolent habit of attaching preconceived notions 
to a word or a phrase. For 200 years we made a god of 
“sovereignty”. For 20 years we made a demon of the “Ver- 
sailles Treaty”. Neither of them is either god or demon. 
But for fear of impairing “sovereignty” we delayed the erec- 
tion of adequate organs of world government until we have 
lost in life and moral standards more than can be measured, 
and have been forced to a course more costly in money per 
hour than the combined annual budgets of all of the inter- 
national organs of government which have ever existed. 

For two decades after the last war it was the fashion 
to blame all of the world’s ills upon the “Versailles Treaty” 
—until Germany believed the fallacy. Few people had read 
the Treaty, and, as Robert Hillyer says of it: 

“* * * why blame rules that never were applied? 
Like Christianity they were never tried.” 

It was not revenge that inspired the decrees of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. That document merely said that a nation 
which assaults and robs its neighbor must be judged by 
the same rules that are found in the civil and the common 
law, and which are applied every day in our courts of law. 
The transgressor must make good, as far as is reasonably 
possible, the loss and suffering which it has occasioned. Until 
International Law accepts that principle we shall make but 
halting progress. 

It is of major importance, I suggest, that whatever is 
to be done to Germany and to Germany’s leaders when 
hostilities cease this time, be done mercifully and quickly 
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and that we then forget Germany and write her off the head- 
lines. 

Experts in journalism and advertising have learned the 
effects producable by silence. Can we not after this war 
give to Germany a little of that treatment? As a race, the 
German people are of inconsequential importance in com- 
parison to the number of lines of type which have been 
devoted to them in the past quarter of a century. If there 
ever was any doubt of their incapacity to govern other 
people, that doubt has been dispelled. You just can’t rule 
the world by shooting hostages and by reliance upon pun- 
ishment and fear. 

Nor can we afford to spend our lives in trying to match 
the infinite capacity of the German mind to wander through 
a labyrinth of logistic gymnastics and methodically arrive 
at erroneous conclusions. 

In so far as Germany presents a constant threat to the 
public peace, let us turn our attention not to a continued 
discussion of those tendencies, but to the construction of 
instrumentalities of government which shall apply to all 
transgressors alike, whether they be German or of any other 
race or nationality. 

If we will begin by sweeping away the superstitions 
attached to phraseology, and the unhealthy psychosis cre- 
ated by too much publicity for a spoiled and bad child, our 
progress may be easier. 


THE RAw ELEMENTS 


What are the raw elements of the problem which we face? 
They include: 

A globe in space—25,000 miles in circumference, with 
a population of two billion human beings who have risen to 
supremacy over other living creatures. There is no spot 
on this globe which we cannot reach in less than 48 hours. 
A mere 12 to 15 miles marks the limit beyond which no man 
can leave the globe alive. Whether we like it or not, we 
are in fact members of a global community. And let us not 
hang another phrase around that, to fetter us. 

These two billion men and women have a variety of cul- 
tures, languages, colors and creeds. By and large they are 
friendly, intelligent people. They share a common con- 
demnation of braggarts and bullies. They have a common 
ambition for peace and prosperity. 
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The people of the world are now organized into per- 
haps seventy-one national political entities. The precise 
number depends upon the standard of sovereignty which 
we employ. The United States in 1941 sent diplomatic or 
consular representatives to sixty-five nations. There are 
seventy-one members of the Postal Union. Sixty-two na- 
tions were at one time or another parties to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Sixty-two nations are parties 
to the Pact of Paris. Fifty-two nations adhere to the Statute 
creating the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The population of the entities which claim independent 
sovereignty, vary from about 1,000 in the case of the Vati- 
can City, or 12,000 in the case of Liechtenstein, or 470,000 
in Panama, to 132,000,000 in the case of the United States 
of America, 182,000,000 in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic, 352,000,000 in India and 450,000,000 in the case 
of China. About two-thirds of the nations have populations 
of less than 10,000,000 people. Many of the single nations 
are themselves a group of sovereign states or of integrated 
provinces. Several states or provinces within a single na- 
tion are larger and more important commercially than any 
one of a majority of the sovereign nations. 

lready there are many groupings of nations and of 
states for limited governmental purposes. We have, for 
example, the United States of America, the United States 
of Brazil, the United States of Mexico, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Pan American Union, the League of Nations. As limited 
organs of international government we have a large collec- 
tion of “Commissions”, “Associations” “Unions”, “Coun- 
cils” and “Committees”. The last yearbook of the United 
States of America lists sixty-four international organizations 
in which the United States already participates. 

As a final element in our problem we find an economic 
situation of unparalleled confusion. Tariff barriers, trade 
quotas, “clearing agreements”, defaulted governmental se- 
curities, depreciated currencies, clutter the outlook. Political 
organs have arrogated to themselves the functions of gigantic 
business enterprises. 

At best our prospect in the sphere of international gov- 
ernment is to provide some simple, fair, and effective ma- 
chinery for dealing with these problems; because the intric- 
acies of the relations themselves, of man to man and of 
nation to nation, will never grow less. 

Those, briefly, are the raw materials with which we start. 
Our objective is comparatively simple. We want a more 
peaceful, more prosperous world in which we may achieve 
greater liberty and human happiness, with fairness to all, 
and unjust privilege to none. But let us not make the mis- 
take of trying to saddle upon new political organisms a 
programme so vast as to fore-doom it to failure. 

What then shall we build? 

The architects abound. Artisans exist who are able to 
execute sound and sufficient plans. But we—the two billion 
peoples of this world—are the proprietors, the owners, the 
client, whom the structure is to serve. What tests shall we 
apply to the plans which are submitted? 


E1cut TEsts 


I suggest the following as helpful measures for appraising 
any particular plan for so-called “post-war organization”. 

First, has it a basic, underlying concept that any breach 
of the international public peace, regardless of the merits 
of the controversy, is a matter of concern to the entire com- 
munity? 

Does it accept the distinction which Sir Arthur Salter 
has so happily phrased between the “good neighbor” as the 
man who does not cause trouble, and the “good citizen” as 


the man who is willing to help put down trouble when it 
arises ? 

Second, does the plan propose a complete constitutional 
structure, or does it rely upon building particular instru- 
mentalities from time to time? 

The written constitutional system of government has 
been accepted and applied by over 90% of the national 
entities. It avoids much possible misunderstanding and 
confusion. It has worked. But great governmental insti- 
tutions have also been built upon other bases. 

Third, is the organism which is proposed, to be financially 
self-supporting? 

This test, applied to international political structures, 
is one which has been suggested rarely until recently. It is 
a test, however, which searches perhaps fundamentally the 
prospect of success of any plan which may be proposed. 

Fourth, does the plan provide a declaration of the rights 
of individual nations which may not be infringed by any 
international or supra-national authority? 

Fifth, is it a working program, and one restricted to 
governmental problems, and to those which reach across na- 
tional boundaries, or is it merely a collection of confused 
pious hopes? 

Sixth, does it propose permanent judicial organs of inter- 
national government, with mandatory jurisdiction? 

Seventh, will the proposed organism contain a deliberative 
body or bodies which will have actual legislative power? 

And, since that means the power to make laws without 
unanimous consent and without the ratification of each par- 
ticular legislative act by every nation affected by it, does the 
plan offer fair treatment to both large and small nations, 
without penalizing those which already have achieved a 
considerable degree of federation or integration? 

Eighth, will there be an executive organism, with the au- 
thority of a servant rather than the arrogance of a master, 
which will have actual power to enforce the considered will 
of the community? 

In proposing these tests I seek not to imply that the 
answers to all of them must be in the affirmative. Vast 
improvement of our international political and economic 
structure is possible through a variety of programs. Unless 
tolerance and wisdom accompany our efforts we may lose 
in accomplishment what we gain in scholarship. If pride 
of scholarship, or restricted horizon, tethers us to our own 
particular project, our influence will wane. If plans which 
we favor cannot withstand merciless analysis and debate, 
they should give way to others. 

We must be prepared for trial and error. Democracy’s 
justification has never been rooted in efficiency. It is rooted 
in the ultimate ennoblement of the individual. 


Four FUNDAMENTALS 


Time will not permit us to analyze all that is implicit 
in these eight tests. I do submit, however, some approaches 
to the problem which we will perhaps agree are funda- 
mental : 


First—A Voluntary Basis of Organization 


The creation of an organism of international govern- 
ment through any process other than that of voluntary agree- 
ment is unthinkable. 

International law, like any other species of law, does not 
require the assent of wilful lawbreakers nor mental incom- 
petents, but the law must flow from reasonable agreement 
of the honest members of the community. 

Nazi Germany’s program of having an assumed “super 
race” enslave, if feasible, the other 1,900,000,000 of the 
world’s population to do its bidding, is palpably nonsensical. 
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Second—The concept of an International Community 


If the efforts of Nazi Germany to carry out logically 
her mad programme have strengthened our belief in demo- 
cratic processes, they have also crystallized the concept of 
an international community. We know now that no nation 
has the right to be an outlaw. We have not only a common 
interest, but a common necessity, to organize international 
government capable of protecting our liberties and our lives. 

Some of our compatriots tell us that America went to 
war in 1917 and in 1941 to defend itself. I deny it. That 
was not the reason of any man whom I knew in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in the last war. It is not, I believe, 
the motive of the men who are fighting today. We have 
believed—to put it bluntly—that an overbearing bully has 
needed a thrashing. Perhaps our sights have not been raised 
to the ultimate target of human endeavor. But we at least 
have had our eyes fixed upon a prostrate Belgium and a 
ravaged France, and not upon the safety of our own skins. 


Third—An inviolable sphere of national rights 


Whether we have indolently deified, or as indolently 
excoriated, the term “‘sovereignty”—without searching be- 
yond the term itself—we neither can nor should contem- 
plate an international structure which fails to take account 
of the history and the rights of the present sovereign nations. 

It is possible to define and declare national rights, and 
to reserve to the sovereign nations their sphere which must 
be preserved from encroachment. Whether the privilege 
of sovereignty itself, is to be permitted to any particular 
race of geographical area is a question which will always 
be subject to the consent of the community. Sovereignty 
is a privilege, just as citizenship is a privilege. But where- 
ever the privilege of sovereignty is recognized, it imports 
a sphere of right which no organs of international govern- 
ment should be permitted to invade. 


Fourth—A Restricted Sphere of International Supremacy 


In the abstract, few thoughtful men of today outside of 
the so-called totalitarian countries will defend the doctrine 
of unrestricted national sovereignty. The doctrine offends 
our most elementary concepts of moral and municipal law. 
It is abhorrent to the maxim that no man should be the 
judge of his own cause. 

But in the concrete, nations, very properly, are extremely 
practical. They are reluctant to hazard reliance upon inter- 
national instrumentalities unless they are certain that they 
can perform the necessary tasks. Stronger organs of world 
government will grow as rapidly as men and nations see in 
them benefits to themselves. 

We have at least learned a secret comparable to the dis- 
covery that an exchange of goods usually means value to 
both parties, and not a loss by one equal to the gain of 
the other. We know that nations can exchange a part of 
their sovereignty for a protection and economy far superior 
to any mythical advantage which some now claim in the 
“right” to be an outlaw. 


SomE Po.iticAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, it is fitting 
for us thus to have analyzed the theories which underlie 
contemporary thinking in this field. Before concluding, 
however, I ask you to consider the very practical political 
outlook. 

No one can tell when the end of present hostilities will 
come, nor whether the outlaws will all be subdued at one 
time or only piecemeal. 

No one can foresee completely the internal political 
situation in this country or elsewhere during the next few 


years, nor which political party will be in power in the 
United States when peace comes. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion, however, that definite 
official proposals for a revised political international organ- 
ism will be made. They may appear even before the hos- 
tilities cease. 

There is a school of thought which believes that if the 


United States had entered the League of Nations at the 


end of the last war the present war would have been avoided, 
and that all that is necessary is for a similar League to be 
reconstructed and for the United States to give adherence 
to it. There is another school of thought which is confident 
that in the plan of the Pan American Union—applied region- 
ally or universally—lies the complete and final solution of 
international organization. 

Personally I doubt that our adherence to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations as drafted at Paris would have 
changed history very much. Obviously neither that League 
nor the Pan American Union sufficed to forestall the present 
cataclysm, or even to present a united front against aggres- 
sion. 

I do believe that if President Woodrow Wilson had 
possessed political acumen comparable to his magnificent 
idealism and had taken with him to Paris any one of the 
leaders of the opposition party such as Mr. Root or Mr. 
Hughes or Mr. Taft, quite a different document from the 
League Covenant might have been constructed. President 
Wilson himself labeled the original draft a “Constitution”, 
and used that word instead of the word “Covenant”, but 
he withdrew the term before that draft was officially pre- 
sented to the plenary session of the Versailles Conference 
on February 14, 1919. 

An extraordinary amount of misinformation has been writ- 
ten into the history books regarding what happened at Ver- 
sailles and subsequently. In this meeting of alleged “schol- 
ars” we have the privilege of being completely iconoclastic. 
Mr. Clarence A. Berdahl in a searching article entitled 
“Myths about the Peace Treaties of 1919-1920”, which ap- 
peared in The American Scholar last summer, points out 
that adherence by the United States to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—weak as was that document—was de- 
feated not by League enemies but by those who professed to 
be its friends; and that neither the American Senate, nor 
either political party, nor the American people, have ever 
declared themselves against the principle of sound interna- 
tional organization. 

Certainly such cleavage of views as has existed in this 
country as to the desirability of stronger international gov- 
ernment, has not followed party lines. Listen to this editorial 
of the New York Tribune, a leading organ of the minority 
party, of March 1, 1919, published just two weeks after the 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations was first an- 
nounced to the world: 


“The League was not to be another Hague affair, but 
was to possess within itself deterring power. It was not 
to be an embodiment of a toothless internationalism. * * * 

Other elements were to go into the making of the 
League but the prime requisites were: The inclusion of 
all nations, original instead of derived power, an interna- 
tional police force responsible to the orders of the League 
executives and freedom of the seas. 

Of these principles not one appears in the so-called 
Covenant. * * * The central body of the League is not 
to be an executive, but is to be merely an ambassadorial 
council, with delegates recallable at the whim of the con- 
tracting nations. There is to be no international police 
force—not even the nominal right of the Congress of 
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the old American Confederation to assign quotas. Free- 
dom of the seas is not mentioned. 

** * All that is offered is another Hague Convention— 
another joining together in a sanctionless chorus of excel- 
lent intentions. 

* * * The president holds adherence to the League 
implies no material impairment of national sovereignty— 
no surrender of national liberty of action. This is an ad- 
mission that the Covenant creates no peace league. The 
creation of a peace league implies, necessarily implies, large 
subtractions from national sovereignty. * * * 

A bogus league will lull the world into a false sense 
of security. * * * The country is asked to take out a policy 
of an insurance company when examination of its assets 
shows it cannot pay. 

For a real league it would be worth while to give up 
much. To remove the war menace an impairment of sov- 
ereignty might seem not to be too high a price. * * * But 
to impair sovereignty * * * for nothing or practically 
nothing—here is a bad bargain.” 


The confusion of representations twenty-four years ago 
regarding interference with “sovereignty” was not confined 
to any political party. President Wilson told us that the 
League Covenant would not impair national sovereignty, but 
ex-president Taft made the same statement in his speech 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera House on March 4, 
1919 when, in speaking on the same platform with Presi- 
dent Wilson, ke said: 


“The C..venant creates no super sovereignty. It merely 
creates contract obligations.” 


Such statements were repeated over and over again by 
apologists of the League Covenant. It was a bad political 
argument because it was not sincere. If such statements were 
not misrepresentations of an essential fact, then, as the New 
York Tribune said, they were admissions that the Covenant 
would really create no effective Peace League at all. 

Whatever we do now and whoever may do it, let us at 
least be forthright. If we are still not prepared to admit 
the basic fact that sovereignty is merely a relative term, 


that unrestricted sovereignty means merely a license to out- 
lawry, and that any effective international organization will 
mean an exchange of some national sovereignty for some- 
thing else, then we shall still be merely trying to fool our- 
selves and others. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If I were asked to summarize the gains made in this and 
the last war toward better international government, I 
would list them in this way: 

(1) By the hard road the concept of a world community 
of interest is being crystallized. 

(2) By the hard road we are learning the colossal waste 
and confusion which can result from unbridled and unregu- 
lated nationalism and unwarranted reliance upon the phan- 
tom of neutrality. 

(3) We have found a name. The phrase “United Na- 
tions” created by the White House Pact of January 1, 1942 
is a happy one around which much of permanence can and 
should be built. 

To summarize the prospects for the future is more diffi- 
cult. Perhaps we shall emerge with Tennyson’s dream 
realized of “a parliament of man” and a “federation of the 
world”. Perhaps we shall not. 

Two things, however, augur well. In the first place we 
have reached depths of despair where we are willing to 
take very daring chances. In the second place we know, if 
we have learned our lesson of experience, that half-way 
measures are insufficient. We know that they may even 
possess the danger which the New York Tribune foresaw 
twenty-four years ago, of lulling the world into a false 
sense of security. 

May it perhaps then be not too much to expect that the 
Voltaires, the Adam Smiths, the Thomas Jeffersons, the 
Alexander Hamiltons, will rise in this generation, or that 
they already are here? Their political affiliations will vary, 
but if they will free us from our present fetters, if they will 
submit blueprints which are both sound and bold, I believe 
that we—the two billion persons who reside on this globe— 
are prepared to follow them, and that we may be entering 
upon an era of unparalleled happiness and prosperity. 


“The Money Flood” 


WHAT IT IS DOING TO YOU AND WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 
By SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, former Congressman from Indiana 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Chicago, July 20, 1943 


old friend, John Garner, was called to the White 

House for a conference. He said, “Chief, do you 
want it with the bark on, or the bark off?” 1 am going to 
try to give it to you with the bark on. I think you can 
take it. 

After seeing these navy motion pictures of the youth 
of this country in military war, I am going to summon 
you to another kind of fight if 1 can. 

There were two orators in ancient Greece. When one of 
them spoke, the people said, “What marvelous eloquence!” 
When the other spoke, the people said, “Let us march 
against Philip of Macedon.” I invite you to volunteer in 
a war as important as, perhaps more important than the 
one you have seen on the silver screen just now. I hold 
in my hand a draft on a bank in Berlin which I bought in 


| Dre: the height of the Supreme Court fight, my 


my innocence many years ago for 100,000 marks. It is 
made payable to me. I will offer that to anyone here at 
10 per cent of its previous gold value. It was in the old 
days worth $24,000. If anybody wants to pay $2,400 for 
it, he can have it. If anybody wants to pay $240 for it, he can 
have it. If anybody wants to pay $2.40 for it, he can have 
it. And anybody can have it for 24 cents. 

That shows how even a fairly intelligent American can 
get fooled on this question of inflation. I was fooled. It 
happened to me although I didn’t pay any large sum of: 
money for it. It didn’t seem possible to me 20 years ago 
that the second most powerful nation in the world, even 
if it had suffered military defeat, would repudiate its 
obligations, but it did. And so did the victors of that war 
—France and Italy. And the British Empire repudiated its 
external obligations. And Russia did, and practically every 
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nation in the world did. And it is going to happen again, 
gentlemen, in these other nations. It may happen here. 

Within the past ten years we have seen 3,000 municipali- 
ties in this country and one state default on its obligations. 
In 1933 we repudiated the gold clause in U. S. government 
bonds. That was one of the first important measures of this 
administration that I voted against. 

The grave dangers of inflation have been plainly stated 
by the President, Secretary of Treasury, Stabilization Di- 
rector Vinson, Office of War Information, and others. They 
speak, however, in general terms. I will make specific 
application so that the peril may be more plainly under- 
stood. 

I want, however, to make it plain that I am raising no 
question about the solvency of the United States Govern- 
ment today or its present ability to honor its obligations. 
My chief purpose in speaking is to safeguard the future 
capacity of our government to redeem the bonds it sells to- 
day with honest dollars tomorrow. And let me say that no 
-one avoids inflation by refusing to buy bonds. 

The cost of living has gone up about 25 per cent since 
the war broke out in September, 1939. This means that if 
you held a $1,000 life insurance policy on that date and were 
to die today, the policy would be worth to your family in 
terms of pre-war food, clothing and shelter, only about 
$800. As of today, your life insurance estate has shrunk 
about one-fifth. 

The remedies for this situation are two. One is to take 
out 20 per cent more life insurance; the other is to take a 
keen interest in the subject under discussion. 

For the nation, the cost-of-living dollars represented by 
all life insurance policies has shrunk about 25 billion dollars. 
This is a hidden cost of the war to be added to all known 
taxes. 

By the same token, you are probably now under-insured 
against fire, tornado and all other casualties. 

The same deterioration has taken place with regard to 
all other obligations payable at par, including government 
bonds. A $1,000 government savings bond in four years 
has accrued about $116 in interest, but in terms of what its 
face value would buy to sustain life, it has lost $200. Its 
net value today in cost-of-living dollars is less than when 
it was bought, despite the accrual of interest. It can be 
still less when it matures. 

In cost-of-living dollars every savings deposit, social se- 
curity card, retirement annuity, pension—every industrial, 
municipal, state, and government bond—is slowly melting 
away in the only sense in which money has value, i.e., 
what it will buy. 

This process, if continued, means the destruction of the 
middle class—and by “middle class” I mean everyone 
who saves for a rainy day—farmers and workers. As in- 
flation goes up, their security for old age goes down. In- 
flation is a species of tax and is the most cruel of all taxes. 
It bears no relation to ability to pay. It bears hardest on 
the poor and aged, on people who have passed the indus- 
trial deadline. It penalizes the thrifty and encourages the 
spendthrift. 

It is patriotic to combat inflation because it increases the 
cost of war ard destroys morale. The government today 
is the largest purchaser of commodities. It is probable 
that the money wasted by the government on this war 
through inflation so far, would have paid the entire cost 
of World War No. 1, including all of the waste of that 
period. 

Senator Tydings, speaking before the Indiana Bar Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, said that the banks will eventually 
have at least 120 billion dollars of their reserves in govern- 


ment bonds. He pointed out that if those bonds fell to 
92, it would wipe out the capital and surplus of the banks. 
Following World War 1 government bonds fell to 83. 
This is thin ice to skate on. Of course the government has 
‘ways to maintain its bonds at parity and thus maintain a 
balance sheet solvency with dollars of continually shrinking 
value. 

The deficit this year is estimated at 74 billion dollars. 
This is three times our peak debt in World War No. 1. 
We are, first, spending billions too much; second, not pay- 
ing enough in taxes; third, not buying enough war bonds 
by individuals. 

Out of 18 billion dollars of war bonds sold in the sec- 
ond war loan recently completed, only 3 billion were sub- 
scribed by individuals—or about 16 per cent. The rest 
were by institution buyers, chiefly commercial banks, and 
their buying is inflationary—it pours gasoline on the fire. 

That the people are not awake to this peril is shown 
by the fact that sales of war savings bonds declined about 
34 per cent in June, as against May—875 million dollars 
against 1,335 million dollars. Redemptions of bonds are 
increasing. This was before the new 20 per cent withhold- 
ing tax. This tax is a praiseworthy measure, but it is 
probable that its impact on the purchase of additional war 
bonds by individuals will be terrific until and unless the 
people understand the need of Spartan swallowing of drastic 
medicine. What, for example, is the use of making money 
in war plants today if it is to be lost tomorrow because we 
refuse to safeguard its value? It is like picking apples 
and leaving them to rot. 

The federal debt next July 1 is expected to be 212 bil- 
lion dollars. This is more than the value of all the capital 
wealth in the United States. I mean wealth that is used in 
the production of new wealth. This is, of course, exclusive 
of municipal, state, corporate, and private debt aggregating 
about 95 billion dollars more. If the federal debt at the 
end of the war is 300 billion dollars, that will be equal to 
an average debt of $10,000 per family in the United States. 

Present expenditures are running about 2 billion dollars 
a week—practically all of which is represented in pay to 
soldiers, wages to workers, and prices of commodities. The 
accumulating deficit is currently running at a rate equal to 
$1,800 per family per year—or $6 per day every working 
day of the year per family. Whatever value may be placed 
on police protection from international gangsters, the value 
is intangible. The debt, however, is tangible, and from an 
economic standpoint it is almost entirely a dead-horse debt. 
It is not represented by economic assets from which new 
wealth may come. It is represented by sunk ships and 
wrecked airplanes. 

The greatest illusion since witchcraft is that we are get- 
ting rich from the war. In economic terms we are getting 
poor from the war. The capital wealth of the nation rep- 
resented by millions of tons of iron ore, and barrels of 
petroleum, and ten thousand other items, to say nothing 
of priceless lives, is being destroyed as utterly as if fire 
consumed your barn or lightning your cattle. Over half 
of the wealth now being produced in this country is being 
destroyed as fast as it is being produced. 

Britain now collects 56 per cent of its war costs in taxes; 
Canada 50 per cent, and we 30 per cent. 

These facts are storm-flags of danger! 

Let me say that I am not an expert on this subject. 
This ought to be presented by other men at tk’- platform, 
like Dr. Haake or that great world authority on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Palyi. But I am glad to say that Dr. Palyi is 
going to follow through on this from this same platform 
on August 31st. 
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There is hardly an important problem that is not wrapped 
up in this question of inflation. You cannot have a free 
Amerca unless you have a solvent America. Dictators are 
the receivers of insolvent republics. Moreover, whatever 
your views may be as to the position of America in world 
affairs, a solvent America is necessary for any plan adopted. 

One of the worst things about this easy money, “we- 
owe-us” charge-it-on-the-cuff philosophy, is that it is get- 
ting into our blood—like opium or strong drink. We are 
acquiring habits which are going to be very difficult to 
break. Despite Mr. Roosevelt saying in 1932, “We must 
have courage to stop the deficits,” the fact is that we are 
now in our 13th consecutive year of deficits, with at least 
four more to come. This idea that we can get rich by going 
into debt is promoting vast plans for the reconstruction of 
the entire globe at our expense! dismissal pay to soldiers; 
bonus demands—not by four, but by eight or ten million 
veterans; severance pay to war-workers for six months 
post-war; fantastic dreams of building personal security on 
insolvent government by insuring everybody from “womb to 
the tomb,” costing 10 to 20 billion dollars annually—all 
this to be added to the immense tasks involved in retooling 
our factories for peace; and providing jobs for 10 million 
men when they take off their uniforms, as well as 30 million 
or more demobilized from munition plants. We hear of 
enormous blueprints for the government owning and con- 


trolling stock interests in American aviation; the govern- 


ment grub-staking drillers for petroleum; a public-private 
Board of Directors to operate huge investments in govern- 
ment munition factories; the government becoming prac- 
tically the sole source of credit; national socialism, which 
we are fighting abroad, taking the place of our free enter- 
prise system at home; the expense of all of which is to be 
blithely superimposed on a war debt of 300 billion dollars 
or more. 

Even if the size of the debt were of slight importance, 
from a fiscal standpoint, nevertheless, deficit financing should 
be strongly opposed on other and more readily understood 
grounds. 

Whether we go on to state socialism and the loss not only 
of the Four Freedoms but of the greater freedom of con- 
stitutional liberty depends, in major part, on breaking the 
illusion of prosperity from deficit financing; that govern- 
ment can “create” purchasing power; that we are getting 
rich from the war. 

Every government activity that competes with any seg- 
ment of American enterprise, was, is, and will be financed 
in large part by borrowed money. We would not enter 
these programs in state socialism except by the easy-money 
route of public debt. If they were to be entirely financed 
by current taxation, a tax rebellion would stop them in 
their tracks. These friends of modern Caesars cunningly 
advance their program by avoiding the tax brake—the only 
tool by which freedom from big government can be de- 
fended. 

It is worth your notice that real Americans do not 
rationalize the notion that huge debt is a blessing. That 
comes entirely from the Pinks who would make America 
over. We cannot save free enterprise or freedom itself in 
this country unless some time before it is too late we com- 
pel our government to live within its means. lor example, 
the National Resources Planning Board suggests that as 
part of a vast post-war program of public works the gov- 
ernment should buy the rights-of-way, terminals and bridges 
of the railroads, rehabilitate them with deficit money to be 
added to a war debt of 250 to 400 billion dollars and then 
lease them back to the railroads—a long and perhaps irre- 
trievable step toward complete government ownership. 


Not only does the removel of the tax brake provide 
the means to advance socialism and crush free enterprise, 
not only does it wipe out the middle class and destroy their 
independence by changing the citizen into a sycophant de- 
pendent upon the State, but it operates to displace the very 
bases of our free institutions. It strengthens the power of 
the Executive and weakens the power of Congress. It pro- 
motes the Fuehrer principle and weakens the representa- 
tive principle. It does so by making it possible (for a while) 
to carry on government programs without resort to taxation. 
This takes “the control of the purse” which has been called 
“the surest safeguard of freedom,” from the representatives 
of the people, the Congress. It thus impairs government by 
the consent of the governed and makes the State master, 
and not the servant of men. 

Second, it strengthens the Federal government and weak- 
ens the state and local governments. This is so because 
states and cities are forbidden to print or coin money to 
pay their debts. They cannot make the money markets 
their creature nor depreciate interest rates at their caprice. 
When states, counties, cities and towns undertake to borrow 
money, they have to pay interest rates established in a free 
market, and have to satisfy the lender tha‘ the loan is sound 
and secure. To pay interest and principal of debt, states and 
municipalities have to get the cash the hard way—by taxing 
the people. This puts some brake on their borrowings, some 
resistance to socializing the business of their taxpayers. You 
see this force at work in every municipal ownership election. 

The Federal government, however, is under none of 
these restrictions. It can force interest rates down, borrow 
huge funds cheaply, pay its obligations of interest and 
principal by converting more of its promises into Federal 
Reserve notes, or by devaluing its gold and silver hoard- 
ings—‘clipping the coins” to pay its bills—or by outright 
greenbacks. 

The Federal government has a printing press; the states 
do not. This easy money route promotes the extension of 
federal power and subtracts from state and local self gov- 
ernment, which we thought for centuries to be necessary to 
prevent the return of Caesar. 

If in these processes you cannot see the American way of 
life (which in 150 years made us the greatest nation in his- 
tory) disintegrating before your eyes, you are blind indeed. 
If you do see it, and do nothing about it, you don’t deserve 
to be the sons of your patriot fathers, or the fathers of your 
soldier sons. 

Tue DIFFICULTIES 


The difficulties in checking this disease are immense. They 
must be clearly faced. Among them are the following: 

1. The “we-owe-us” nonsense; the idea that it makes 
little difference how great the debt is. Therefore, why deny 
ourselves by paying taxes? It is probable that in no decade 
since the Mississippi Bubble has so much mumbo-jumbo 
filled the air as in the last ten years. Part of this Voodooism 
is the notion that the government can “create” purchasing 
power. We were not inflicted with this Magi-Yogi in World 
War 1. 

2. We are fighting two wars at once—one against foreign 
nations, and the other a class war against ourselves. This 
double burden is not borne by any of our antagonists to the 
same degree. One aspect of this class war is the determina- 
tion to oppose all taxes below certain limits of income, and 
to use the war to level down all other income. In 1941 those 
who received 36 billion dollars of national income, or 38 
per cent of the total, paid no income tax at all. However, if 
the government takes all incomes over $10,000, it would pay 
for the war for only five days; if everything over $25,000, 
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one day. So, pay day is on the way. Heavy government costs 
are always taken from the wages of workers and producers. 
No political charlatan seeking a safe way to be dishonest, 
can change that law, nor its impact. It is like the law of 
gravity in its implacable sequence. 

3. The notion that the Alladin’s lamp of modern science 
and the Papa State can exorcise all evil and remove all want 
without effort or sacrifice. 

4. The notion that “full employment” solves all problems, 
even if it consists in digging holes and filling them. 

5. The inflation potentials due to our gold policy has 
brought to this country 70 per cent of the world’s yellow 
metal. Our supply has increased five times since 1929. This 
is something we did not have in World War I. 

6. The devaluation in 1933 and the notion that the gov- 
ernment can do so again—another easy way out. 

7. Paying inflated prices for silver. 

8. The vast increase of the debts before Pearl Harbor. 

9. The competition between leaders of large voting groups 
to get more for their followers, or lose their following to 
more aggressive rivals. These pressures on government exist 
today to a degree we did not dream of in World War I. 
The idea is to win your economic battles not in the open 
competition of a free market, but in legislative halls. This 
makes government an immense prize, the possession of which 
enables one group to fatten themselves at the expense of the 
republic. This led to the downfall of France. 

10. The time-and-a-half doctrine carried over from a 
spread-the-work period to a time of manpower shortage. 
This is today one of the great inflationary forces. It seems 
incredible that the standard week was permitted to be re- 
duced from 42 hours to 40 after Dunkirk and the fall of 
France without a word of protest from anyone in authority. 

11. The idea that we are going to have limitless prosperity 
after the war and so why worry. This idea is based on a 
huge deferred demand for automobiles, houses, etc., plus 
large savings with which to buy. There are many favorable 
factors in this situation, but it must be pointed out that some 
of them will add to inflation pressures. For example, as 
workingmen cash in their war bonds after the war, they get 
currency, which is more inflationary than the bonds; and 
second, the government will have to sell more bonds to the 
banks to get the money to pay the workers, which adds to 
the money supply represented by bank deposits. In short, in 
the very process of releasing funds to workers to spend, you 
get a double dose of inflation dynamite. 

12. Finally you have to fight the underground Communist 
effort to destroy national credit, banking and money systems. 
They know correctly that “there is no subtler or surer means 
of overturning the existing basis of society than to debauch 
the currency,” as was said of Lenin. 

If I were asked whether Hitler or inflation were Public 
Enemy No. 1, I would answer “inflation.” Hitler is on the 
way out; inflation is on the way in. It can do infinitely more 
damage to us than Hitler shows any present ability to do. 
Hitler might destroy property on our sea coasts; inflation, 
unchecked, will put out the hearth fires in homes in the 
remotest village. 

If we don’t accept the necessary sacrifices willingly, they 
will be exacted of us brutally. You can’t resign from this 
contest. 

The malady spreads as the dollars going into the pockets 
of the people exceed the goods available for purchase. This 
inflationary gap this year will be around 45 billion dollars. 
It is like flood water rising against the levees of the Missis- 


sippi. 
Wuat To Do! 


There is no one remedy. This is a job for the banker, 
housewife, worker, farmer. And we have all got to take 


part of the medicine. Josh Billings said he was past 50 before 
he learned of the only good place for a boil—on the other 
fellow. That won’t work with inflation. 

Taxes come first. They must be levied where the money is 
—income taxes or sales taxes. The argument against sales 
taxes in peace time is an argument for them now—they 
lower the money flood. 

Sell war bonds to individuals and stop forcing them on 
bankers. Voluntary sales are of course preferred, but we 
may have to resort to compulsory savings before we are 
through—i.e., a withholding tax repayable in part after the 
war. It should be noted, however, that compulsory savings 
simply postpones inflation unless the repayment is made in 
installments over a period of years. 

In every possible way we should keep down the costs of 
war production; i.e., keep down the debt. We should apply 
the principle of the incentive wage wherever possible, paying 
men for what they do rather than for hours spent. This will 
reduce unit costs. 

“Educate and inform the people” as Jefferson told us to do. 
Make plain the difference between real wages and money 
wages. As Disraeli said, when the suffrage was more widely 
extended in England, “We must educate our masters,”— 
the American voter. The evil of inflation will be overcome, 
if at all, only at the ballot boxes of a free and informed 
people. 

Corporate management should stop all efforts to cash in on 
the war, thus setting an example to their men. 

Cut out every dollar of unnecessary expense, whether war 
or non-war. Support Senator Byrd’s Committee. While war 
is itself economic waste, there is no sense rolling in it in an 
orgy of phoney patriotism. The true patriot will conserve 
his men, his materials and his money even in time of war. 
Senator Truman says that the armed services “know how to 
waste money better than any organization I have ever had 
anything to do with.” If you want to know how colossal 
our waste is, read Chapter 21 of “Men in Motion” by 
Henry J. Taylor, North American Newspaper Alliance 
world reporter. It will make you see red and mad enough 
to do something. 

If we stop tossing billions of dollars around in countries 
that have not sent a single soldier to the front, as if dollars 
were confetti, we would have more civilian goods at home, 
thus easing the pressure on prices. 

Adopt policies that will step up production of scarce items; 
for example, food, and stop wasting them. Food Administra- 
tor Jones estimates that we waste 40,000,000,000 pounds of 
food annually. Enough, I have heard it said, to support life 
in the French nation. Any man or woman, not sick, who 
leaves food on his plate, should be cut in polite society. 

It seems probable that we are conscripting soldiers beyond 
any necessity and that some can be demobilized back to the 
farm and factory—thus checking inflation by easing the 
scarcity of goods. 

We must loyally support necessary rationing and refuse to 
buy on the black market. 

We must resist political pressure groups, even if we are 
a member of the group. 

We should pay all personal debts and home mortgages and 
enter the post-war period as debt free as possible—however 
heavy the federal debt may be. 

We should buy life insurance. This protects both you and 
your country, as the life insurance company will probably 
invest most of your premiums in government bonds anyway. 

We should bring all federal spending under the audit of 
the Comptroller General, the agent of your agent, Congress. 
This includes RFC, TVA, BEW, government corporations 
and all cthers now exempt. Support Congressman Howard 
Smith's Committee and the sub-committees on appropriation 
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designed to prevent Washington bureaucrats from spending 
money or exceeding the powers granted them. 

We should, 1 think, restore the convertibility of paper 
money into gold coin at the earliest possible date. 

We should get behind the proposal to place a ceiling on the 
power of the Federal government to tax incomes under the 
16th Amendment—a proposal which has already been 
adopted by the legislatures of fifteen states. 

We should consider the proposal of Senator Tydings for a 
constitutional amendment making it obligatory upon Con- 
gress to levy taxes whenever it appropriates beyond existing 
revenues—in time of war the taxes to be sufficient to amor- 
tize the debt in one generation. 

As a hedge against inflation, I give you the only one that 


will weather the approaching storm. I? is to elect the right 
kind of men to Congress! And to state legislatures and city 
halls, where the earnings of the people are subject to public 
appropriation or expropriation. 

As Professor Kemmerer of Princeton says, ‘““What we need 
above all else is patriotic courage in Washington—and the 
strong support of all patriotic citizens of the public men who 
exhibit such courage.” 

In short, to combat inflation we must “cease being resi- 
dents, and become citizens,” as Thomas Jefferson said. 

Thank you very much. 


All publication rights reserved by the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. 


“Oh! Say, Can You See...” 


“WE WILL KEEP THE FLAG FLYING” 
By DR. FRANK KINGDON, Educator and Author 
Broadcast over Station WOR, New York City, July 4, 1943 


firecrackers a few years ago, are suddenly men, and 

the fate of the world hangs on their manliness. 
‘They used to sing an anthem with us, remember? It be- 
gins, “Oh! say, can you see?” Well, America, what can 
you see? Can you see the young Americans who have died 
for their country? Sixteen thousand six hundred and ninety- 
six of them; count them as they march by: Eight thousand 
five hundred and thirty-three men of the army, six thousand 
two hundred and ninety-three men of the Navy, one thous- 
and six hundred and eighty-eight men of the Marines, one 
hundred and eighty-two men of the Coast Guard. Can you 
see? These are the vanguard, and as I see their shadowy 
parade, their heads are high for they have given the “last 
full measure of devotion,” and I hear a voice saying, “Let 
us here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain,” 

OH! SAY, CAN YOU SEE? Can you see the men in 
the South Pacific, the loaded barges, the quick scramble 
on to the beach, the stealthy creeping through the jungle, 
the stumbling of the wounded, the hardening of the muscles 
in the faces of the men who go forward leaving their 
fallen comrades to the care of those who will come after? 
They are winning victories for us, those fighting men, in 
the places with the strange names—Rendova, Munda, Viru, 
and Salamaua, but can you see them? 

OH! SAY, CAN YOU SEE those other men on the 
other islands—the men in Hawaii, ready at a moment’s 
notice to meet any threat on the land, on the sea, in the 
air—the men in the North Pacific islands that run out from 
Alaska toward Japan and Tokio—the men in the islands 
of the Arctic, Iceland and Greenland, learning the patience 
of the white snow and the hardness of the unmelting ice— 
the men in all the islands of the Atlantic, the outposts of 
our shores and the gateways to Panama? These and their 
brothers who guard our states from Maine to Washington 
are making it safe for us to sleep at night, but can you 
see them? 

OH! SAY, CAN YOU SEE the men in North Africa 
and Britain, keeping their guns oiled, learning new fighting 
skills against the hour when word will come to embark from 
Sicily for the greatest military adventure of history, the 
invasion of the Continent? Those men in Africa have 


: LL over the world, American boys who were shooting 


passed their first ordeal of fire in the ancient Atlas Moun- 
tains—they have known the bitterness of retreat, the de- 
termination of recovery, and the sweet fruit of victory, 
and now their faces are to the North. Those men in Britain 
have looked upon the rubble of cities stricken from the sky, 
and upon people who found their ancient valor again in 
the hour that seemed disaster, and now their faces are 
toward the East. 

OH! SAY, CAN YOU SEE the men who sail the great 
waters? They are on all oceans, keeping unceasing ren- 
dezvous with danger that may strike from the skies or the 
waves or the waters below them. They know their places, 
on the bridge or in the galley, by their guns or at the 
masthead, in the control tower or among the engines, and 
every man knows his duty, meshes with every other man’s 
so that the whole ship counts on him being in his place, 
doing what is his to do. They are out there—the great 
ships, the swift ships, the submarines—clearing sea lanes, 
guarding convoys, harassing the enemy, ready to engage the 
opponent’s fleet, carrying their assaults to the harbors of the 
foe, but can you see them? 

OH! SAY, CAN YOU SEE the men with wings, the 
flyers who go out to sweep the skies, who control their huge 
birds with a touch of the finger, and who must be ready 
with the extra second of swiftness when the birds with other 
markings come at them, spitting fire? They are bombing the 
centers of industry and transportation, flying over convoys 
to detect the lethal shadows in the waters, discovering and 
photographing the enemy’s movements, battling his planes 
that come to destroy our men and our positions. These men 
have written a new triumph in our history and daily are 
adding new chapters to their record, but can you see them? 

When we turn from the young and the valiant, and look 
within our own land, what can you see? Some things 
good—millions of homes adjusting themselves to all the war 
demands—millions of workers doing their work and count- 
ing it their contribution to victory, thousands of factories 
at full speed to make goods their nation needs, most Amer- 
icans asking no more than to do what they can to hasten 
triumph; but also, and alas, little men playing petty politics 
—-prisoners of greed serving their own selfishness, trading 
in black markets, plotting to avoid the disciplines the hour 
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calls us to accept—and, with deep sorrow, let us say it, 
some sowing hatred and division to make communities reap 
the ugly harvest of riot and blood. OH/ SAY, my fellow 
American, what can you see?—in your own heart? 

There is another question in our anthem, “OH/ SAY, 
DOES THAT STAR SPANGLED BANNER YET 
W AVE?” over the graves of those who have died? “YES”! 


—the men of the South Pacific answer, “YES” /—the men 
of the islands answer, “YES” /—the men of North Africa 
and in Britain answer, “YES”’/—the men of the ships at 
sea answer, “YES” /—the men who fly the planes answer, 
“YES” !—our pledge to them can be no other—“YES”! 
WE WILL KEEP THE FLAG FLYING OVER A 
LAND WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL! 


The Human Spirit Can Win the Peace 


“MAN HIMSELF, NOT NATURE, IS NOW THE GREAT UNKNOWN FRONTIER” 
By COLBY DORR DAM, Psychologist, Editor, Economist 
Delivered before the Theosophical Society of Washington, D. C., July 11, 1943 


thinkers have paid but little attention. It is this:— 

with rare exceptions, this generation knows little or 
nothing about those subtle, dynamic, spiritual energies in 
human nature which determine consciousness, control per- 
sonal destiny and shape the evolution of personality. We are 
a physically intelligent but not a wise people. 

This ignorance of the human animal about the real pur- 
pose of his existence and the direction of his evolution is an 
underlying cause of the current war and of the conflicts 
within and between nations. For two centuries western 
civilization has devoted itself largely to the physical sciences 
and the building of a technological economy. The result has 
been a sensational rise in the standard of living and a cor- 
responding decline in the purposes of living. This decadence 
of the machine society has reached its logical climax in the 
first world-wide machine war; yet contemporary thinkers, 
for the most part, have ignored the inner significance of the 
war as a moral, intellectual and spiritual failure of immeasur- 
able proportions. This tendency to evade the human causes 
of the battle is one evidence of the moral and intellectual 
poverty, induced by the machine society and its dedication to 
a standard of living. 

Our world-wide explosion is a clear warning from the 
Powers That Be that the human animal is on the spot be- 
cause his physical intelligence has far outdistanced his moral 
quality and spiritual faculty. His greed, selfishness and the 
hungers of his animal instincts have caused him to focus in- 
tensely on the applied physical sciences, to neglect or suppress 
the human sciences and to unleash upon the world engines of 
destruction he can no longer control. His knowledge of the 
physical universe is extensive, varied and detailed. His under- 
standing of the spiritual universe which underlies both him- 
self and the natural world, is primitive and rudimentary. 
This discrepancy is dangerous and abortive; if he does not 
soon remedy it and become a more balanced creature, he will 
inevitably destroy himself and his civilization; and he will 
have only himself to thank. 

Because the issue of the human race is urgent and the 
sands of time are running low, I should like to suggest to 
you tonight some of the things we must do if we are to 
establish, after peace, a civilization worthy of survival and 
worthy of the agony endured by the Children of Earth in 
this twentieth century. 

First we must select and develop thousands of teachers 
trained in the human sciences—men and women with inner 
vision, who live in and for the spiritual universe; who know 
its laws, methods, attributes and its subtle, irresistible powers. 
These teachers, when they arrive, will be their own prophets. 
For them there will be no science or religion, as we know 
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these terms. There will be only one immutable, universal, 
spiritual law which operates and sustains the universe, vis- 
ible and invisible, from the atoms of carbon and hydrogen up 
to the Christ and beyond. Christ Himself knew this great 
law. He lived by it and died for it. That Law still stands. 
It stands as a destroyer behind this war. It will stand also 
as a Creator behind the peace and the post-war society, if 
men and women of vision, character, sincerity and courage 
will identify themselves with it; declare it as the working 
foundation of science and religion and explain it in terms of 
contemporary national and international problems. Because 
the science and religion of our day are, in many ways, de- 
graded and perverted by the animal man, neither of these 
institutions have been able as yet to discover and apply more 
than a pale and empty caricature of the Law of Christ. 
Chemistry and physics are largely isolated from the spiritual 
universe; electricity, atomic structure and the evolution of 
the elements, for the scientist, are not the handiwork of God; 
they are not even related in cause and effect to the vegetable, 
animal and human kingdoms. They are not related to the 
Law of Christ. They are simply meaningless nonentities in 
a blind and arbitrary universe. Science and wisdom are thus 
strangers to one another; and the animal man, as always, 
sees in the natural universe only a reflection of his own 
futility and greed. 

Likewise, religion in the machine society has lost its soul 
and spirit. Theology has degraded the Law of Christ into a 
personal, anthropomorphic God. He is no longer an eternal, 
immutable, omnipresent Principle in man and nature, but a 
nebulous and glorified Personal Deity enthroned somewhere 
in a place called Heaven, rewarding the good and punishing 
the bad. 

By ignoring or denying the Law of Christ in nature, the 
Church has failed to unite the spiritual and subjective uni- 
verse with the physical. By using only its physical senses in 
the laboratory, science has likewise failed to unite chemistry, 
biology and physics and their allied branches, with the moral 
and spiritual order. This fundamental cleavage between 
science and religion, between the law of man and nature and 
the Law of Christ, has eaten the heart and intellect out of 
contemporary man. It has weakened and degraded the insti- 
tutions of the machine society and sown the seeds of war in 
a bed of atheism, materialism, agnosticism, frustration and 
hardboiled skepticism. It has stifled the character, courage, 
faculty and inner vision of contemporary leadership, which is 
therefore entirely incommensurate with the proportions of 
the planetary crisis in human affairs. It has taken the dignity 
out of the machine society and made it cheap, trivial and 
jittery. We have politicians instead of wise men running 
the war and planning the post-war system. 
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Thus, in a very real and practical sense, the basic issue of 
the animal man and his machine system is a problem of 
spiritual ignorance. There is so much we do not know about 
our inner selves. What is the relation between body, mind 
and intuition? What is the nature of creative faculty and 
where does it come from? What is the origin of the positive 
human qualities and their relation to the evolution of per- 
sonality? What parts of our experience originate in the mind 
and spirit and what parts originate in the body and senses? 
What causes the_constant fluctuations in our states of mind? 
What is the relation between human values and physical 
instincts ? 

These questions and many more like them, stand outside 
the present scope of science and religion. Yet they are the 
great issues of our time because they relate to the immediate 
future and point the direction for the new human sci- 
ences. The primitive state of these sciences is the major 
failure of our machine society and the central cause of the 
current war. We must discover and harness our spiritual 
faculties now, before the animal man destroys our civiliza- 
tion. It is a race between spiritual education and death. 

Now those factulties which alone must save us and create 
the future, can reach full active expression only by deliberate 
study, and invocation of the highest qualities in human 
nature. These qualities hold the seeds of the Christ Spirit 
within us. We must build from them human faculty and 
convert them to intellectual realities. Today the spiritual 
resources of our thinking people are dissipated, wasted and 
ignored. There are lots of good, kindly, ignorant people; but 
there is a desperate shortagé¢ of wise men—thinkers who can 
intelligently relate the subjective and objective phases of 
experience and give to the animal man a sense of inner direc- 
tion and purpose. 

The spirit of a nation exists in the values around which 
its institutions are built and for which it lives, works, fights 
and dies. Freedom without a goal is meaningless. Our na- 
tional values remain rudimentary because neither science, 
religion nor education as yet understand the human spirit as 
a factor in human affairs. We must separate the spirit from 
the human animal in which it is enmeshed. We must isolate 
the spirit and define it in terms of values, ideas, emotions 
and human attitudes; there is no other way to understand 
it. Today people are hopelessly confused by the interplay of 
their animal and human natures. Instinct and reason; selfish- 
ness and unselfishness ; facts and values; the practical and the 
ideal; appetite and aspiration; ambition and sacrifice are all 
battling blindly for control. This whole study of the nature 
of our consciousness has barely begun in western civilization, 
which has devoted itself mainly to physical comforts and con- 
veniences. This study is the field for a new psychology which 
will, I believe, soon replace the physical sciences as the main 
concern of education and of thinking people everywhere. 
Until we do this fundamental job and correlate the physical, 
the personal and the universal factors in our thinking and 
our states, man will remain a riddle to himself. 

In this great discovery of the spirit, the Theosophical 
Society is equipped to play a vital part. You understand the 
fact of the subtle human bodies and their relation to the 
nervous system. You know something of meditation and the 
technique of creative faculty. You are familiar with the 
psychic faculties and their relation to the physical senses. 
You are trained to observe events and situations from the 
stand of their inner causes. You know that civilization is a 
product of man’s thinking and that when his thinking ad- 
vances, everything else will advance accordingly. 

Now this great and beautiful work of the Spirit, on which 
the future of the race depends, starts with observations so 
simple that our thinkers of the machine age often pass: them 


by in their efforts to be complicated and obscure. If you will 
observe the people around you, you will see how small and 
circumscribed are their lives. Limited by their physical 
senses, by their personal approach to experience, by the 
margins of their hearts and minds, they struggle to identify 
themselves as individuals and to adjust themselves to other 
individuals and to the collective life of the group. This 
struggle promotes expansion of consciousness and stimulates 
the evolution of personality. Gradually the progressive ones 
become leaders and their lives are then dominated not only 
by environment but partly by their own inner values. Sub- 
jective controls gradually replace external controls over their 
destiny and growth. Increasingly they shape their own inner 
vision. They become thinkers and public figures. They begin 
their great journey from personality towards universality. 
Up to this point their lives are subjectively blind. Some days 
their spirits are up; some days they are down, and they do 
not know why. They have only a limited and intuitive con- 
trol over their thoughts and feelings. The laws of cause and 
effect in consciousness are as yet a closed book to them. 

Today, due to the growth of education, we have in the 
United States large numbers of informed, thinking people 
who are eager to discover how to establish this inner control 
over their lives. They are, in their growth, ahead of our 
institutions. —The Church and the University do not meet 
their needs. They are the most important people in the 
nation because they carry within them the tide and meaning 
of the future. You who know something of the inner direc- 
tion of evolution, should seek them out, always and every- 
where, talk with them and encourage them to assert the 
truth that is in them. 

Now in your approach to sensitive, intelligent, intuitive 
people there is a technique of love and wisdom. Find out 
the central, driving purpose of their lives, insofar as they 
realize it, and make them talk about it. Find out the 
obstacles which hold them back, both within themselves and 
their environment. Perhaps they need more love, or clearer 
thinking, or stronger action. Define for them their major 
positive and negative qualities and help them to get a clearer 
picture of their personalities. Relate this picture intelligently 
to the opportunities for self-expression in their environment. 
This training involves a universal approach to the spiritual 
energies in the human soul. It is the beginning of a new type 
of education by which we shall learn to evoke the human 
spirit as efficiently and effectively as we now train the intel- 
lect. This is perhaps the most important work in the world 
today because it generates wisdom out of intelligence ; and the 
world is dying for lack of wisdom. 

You are preparing the way now for the wisdom schools of 
the immediate future which will differ greatly from current 
academic education. If we were able to watch and record the 
creative process of genius, we should see how the spirit in 
man overcomes first, the impact of environment; and second, 
the limitations of self-centered thought and feeling. You 
know how silly it is to try to define even the elements of 
truth in terms of any individual. The solar system was not 
devised for our personal amusement and comfort. It is only 
as we begin to think, love, live and act universally that we 
can even approach those states of being which transcend life 
and death and unlock the hidden faculties of the spirit. 
Genius and creative faculty hold the key for this generation. 
Study genius wherever you find it. 

In creative faculty, we Americans are still a child-nation. 
We have used genius mainly in the laboratory; in the atomic 
and chemical fields. This is only the kindergarten in the 
school of wisdom. We are trying now to save the remains of 
what we call civilization for future generations. But what 
is the use of saving it merely for the privilege of making our- 
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selves comfortable? We have been comfortable long enough! 
It is time we were growing up. There are no more un- 
explored frontiers on land or sea. The machine age, the 
scientific age and the human society bred by them, have ex- 
ploded in our faces and are wiping out a substantial segment 
of the human race. Yes, the physical sciences have reduced 
labor, harnessed the forces of nature, conquered the air. But 
this, I repeat, is kindergarten stuff in the scale of evolution. 
We have reached one of the great crossroads in the history of 
civilization. Where do we go from here? There is only one 
answer. There is only one boundless territory left to explore 
—and that is the soul and spirit of man himself. If this 
machine civilization expects to survive, it must turn its 
attention immediately after peace away from the physical 
sciences to the human sciences. It must explore, define, 
analyse and apply the God-Forces in man as thoroughly and 
effectively as it has explored the structure of the atom and 
the combinations of the elements. It must educate wise men 
and women to reassert the Christ Law of the universe; to 
release the spiritual powers and faculties now awaiting ex- 
pression in many nations; to seize political and economic 
controls from the greedy animal men who hold them; and to 
build an international climate of friendship, tolerance, sin- 
cerity and mutual respect in which a world government can 
survive and grow. 

It is not enough for us who have studied these problems to 
be wise and to see the inner directions of events. We must 
speak and get into action in the name of humanity and the 
future. One major reason for the present cataclysm is the 
fact that men and women of vision, intelligence and goodwill 
in all nations, have sat back and done nothing. They have 
left the management of world affairs to politicians, to selfish 
financiers and land owners, to representativ 3 of class and 
special interests. 

It has taken us a long while to find out that Americans 
are a part of humanity; it has cost us heavily in blood and 
wealth to find that out; it is going to cost us a lot more be- 
fore victory is won and the conquered nations are rehabili- 
tated. Our isolationists are only sleeping; they are not dead. 
Why in the naine of common sense, they will ask, should 
we lower our standard of living, when we are buried under 
debt and taxes, to help people in China—or Greece—or 
Holland—or Norway? There is, of course, no reason on 
earth, except that they are human beings like ourselves, in 
desperate need. We are entering an age of world unity, 
interdependence and responsibility. This coming age can be 
developed and managed only by men and women who are 
trained to think, love, and act universally. The coming 
period of internationalism, therefore demands leaders 
equipped with spiritual faculties, vision and wisdom. Only 
the Spirit in man thinks and works universally. Only the 
Spirit has that inner vision, that deep love of people neces- 
sary to rationalize and harmonize the many and varied con- 
flicts of race, creed, color, class and nationalism out of which 
the new world order must be conceived and born. This is 
why we need today thousands of wise teachers equipped and 
trained in the universal approach of the Christ-Love to man 
and his problems. This is why all of you who can sense, 
even in a small way, the splendor, beauty and power inherent 
in your own awakened Spirit, should declare it and demon- 
strate it in your lives. To do this effectively you should first 
visualize human life and environment today on the sub- 
jective side; you should understand the machine society 
thoroughly in terms of those states of mind, heart and will 
which create and sustain it. You will then see how small, 
weak, ineffective, confused and uncertain is the inner con- 
dition of the human race at this great crisis in its evolution. 
You will stop looking to the world to tell you where truth 


lies, and look to yourselves. You will understand why there 
is so little spiritual vision among contemporary leaders; why 
the Law of Christ remains a beautiful and impossible dream ; 
why creative genius remains an unsolved mystery; why the 
animal man sits enthroned in the seats of power; and why 
the machine age is riddled with frustration and shattered by 
war. The consciousness of humanity will become apparent 
to you; you will see where it is trying to go and what holds 
it back. You will gradually come into contact with the 
lightening resources and powers of the universal Christ- 
Spirit which, essentially, you are. You will become a bless- 
ing for every creature that crosses your path. 

After you have studied this machine society on the inner 
side, you will discover many interesting facts about it. You 
will see its virile, child-like, sensory idealism ; its naive hunger 
for lovelier houses, gardens, automobiles, dresses, bathtubs ; 
its longing for sex romance; its blind relief that money is 
the measure of joy; its eager faith in intellectual education 
and its restless hunt for “authorities” on this and that. You 
will see its vigorous group life and the thousands of organi- 
zations devoted to business, social, educational, political and 
cultural objectives. You will see everywhere a sense of in- 
feriority and helplessness in the face of the tides of war 
and change sweeping the earth. You will see hundreds of 
millions of souls trying, with little help, to establish their 
personalities in terms of their environment and its values. 
You will see very few striving for wisdom, inspiration and 
truth. You will see a rapidly growing curosity among the 
thinking minority about the nature of the soul and its laws 
of intuition and creative faculty. You will see discontent or 
revolution stirring in our institutions, including government, 
science, religion, business and education. 

Gradually, as you learn to know this machine society in 
terms of its consciousness, you will be able to fix clearly 
the boundaries between its physical, its human and its spirit- 
ual aspects. You will know which people and organizations 
belong to the past, to the present and to the future; and you 
will be able to direct your energies accordingly. 

It is always the function of those equipped with inner 
vision to create the future out of the present. This they 
can do because they alone see where humanity stands in 
consciousness, where it is trying to go and how it will get 
there. They alone remain unshaken by wars, revolutions, 
materialism, arguments and the havoc wrought by human 
greed. They alone understand humanity as a whole and sense 
the inner adjustments necessary to harmonize its conflicts 
and release its spirit. 

The whole secret of the problem of man and his civiliza- 
tion lies hidden in the dual, subjective-objective type of his 
consciousness. Today, approaching the zenith of the ma- 
chine age, we stand near the top of physical, sensory intelli- 
gence. The rule of the scientific mind over human destiny 
is drawing to a close. The coming frontiers of humanity 
will lie not in the realm of tangibles but in the field of 
expanding consciousness. The boundaries of our thought, love 
and action will gradually enlarge from the family, the special 
group and the nation to include humanity; in this expansion 
we shall learn first to conceive, from the inside out, and then 
create, a better, wiser and more generous social order. We 
shall understand the evolution of the individual into the uni- 
versal man as definitely as we now understand the evolution 
of animal forms. 

The history of civilization is the history of the slow 
growth of human consciousness from physical instinct, to 
emotion, to scientific intellect, to intuition, to universal wis- 
dom. Each type is inconceivable to the man in the stage 
preceding it. The intuition is always a bridge between 
knowledge and wisdom. The intuitive man becomes creative 
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and gradually discovers that his consciousness originates in 
his own soul, not in his senses or his environment. By 
widening his love and thought, he recreates himself; he 
frees himself from conventional thinking and becomes a 
pioneer. The artist, the poet, the musician demonstrate this 
great principle—that Reality is a subjective power; they 
know that consciousness, once it escapes the prison of the 
senses, becomes the medium of unlimited creative existence 
and awareness. ‘hus creative people are already on the road 
to wisdom. 

May I| emphasize that great issues such as wars, revo- 
lutions and basic social-economic reforms require great cre- 
ative men for their solutions. The source of greatness is the 
human spirit; and our post-war national destiny rests entirely 
on the degree of spiritual power, vision and truth we can 


_ evoke from American leadership. 


The human spirit can win the peace only if and when, 
we make it our business to find, educate and encourage 
creative spiritual thinkers. The coming world society re- 
quires men and women with universal hearts and minds, 
who know the Christ-Law and whose lives are identified 
with it. No others can succeed. No others can evoke the 
qualities, faculties and attributes required to unify and in- 
tegrate the brotherhood of man into a coordinated, function- 
ing society. No others can bring the hearts of nations, creeds 
and races together and proclaim those common denomina- 
tors which eliminate national pride, selfishness and antagon- 
ism. No others can build an international structure suf- 
ficiently strong and enduring so that the animal man cannot 
destroy it. 

The future is a flowing tide that is always conditioned by 
the spiritual vision of the present. The future is wrought 
by only a few people with high creative faculty, who think 
beyond their time and generation. These people love truth 
as other men love money and power. These people employ 
the Law of Christ in their hearts and lives; they are there- 
fore indestructible and stronger than circumstance or events. 
Because their power is not of this world, they are unshaken 
by violence, suffering, abuse and the calumny of little men. 
It is time for us to understand the nature and faculties of 
inspired thinkers; they and no one else, can safely show us 
the way ahead and arouse among the people the spirit and 
the will for a friendly, stable international order. 

We must therefore find out what spiritual faculty is, 
how it works and how it relates itself to our institutions, 
including science, religion, education, government and law. 
We must learn how to build spiritual thinkers as efficiently 
as we build tanks and guns. 

Now it is not easy to visualize or imagine the more ad- 
vanced states of consciousness we are slowly and blindly ap- 
proaching; yet it is necessary to do these things before we 
can arrive where we are going. Suppose for instance that we 
could see the thoughts and feelings of humanity as well as 
their bodies. Suppose we could see the life energies throbbing 
in the atoms, the vegetables and the animals. What a revo- 
lution that would make in human affairs! Well, it will 
happen a little later in human evolution. Suppose we were 
able to invoke at will, the highest states of mind and heart 
we have ever known. It will happen a little later, and these 
states, now so rare and unpredictable, will become habitual. 
Suppose we were able to summarize instantly and accurately 
the very essence of the lives of those we love, from birth 
to the grave. We shall do that too. Suppose we were able 
to get from the soul itself any information on any subject, 
whenever we want it. This will happen also because all 
truth lies hidden within us. The faculties of the wise man 
are unlimited and amazing in their range and speed. The 
consciousness of the wise man is breath-taking in its beauty, 


scope and grandeur. His whole organism is precisely har- 
monized with the universal life which underlies both man 
and nature. He is simultaneously aware of the whole vast 
process and knows himself as an integral, functioning part 
of it. His faculties from the standpoint of our microscopic 
self-awareness, appear astounding. For him, all sense of 
personality, of individuality is as primitive and remote as 
the consciousness in the trees and grass seems to us. For 
him there is no past, present or future; there is only the 
eternal now. He functions technically and scientifically as 
part of a Spiritual Order of which man and nature are but 
blind, partial and preliminary expressions. He occupies a 
world of unimaginable power, of sublime beauty and exalted 
objectives beyond the range of human imagining. This 
Christ wisdom is the secret goal of the whole human struggle 
—the eloquent and beautiful justification of our long, falter- 
ing pilgrimage through the little corridors of time, space 
and form into the ineffable Light that never was on land 
or sea. 

For those pioneers in every land who have felt the im- 
press of the Christ Consciousness or understood its meaning 
for humanity or sensed its power, the hour of opportunity 
approaches. The coming peace will mark the end of the 
machine age as such; the war will break the backbone of 
the animal man’s control over human destiny. We shall find, 
as many of you already know, that man himself, not nature, 
is now the great unknown frontier. As a result, in the next 
two centuries, the human sciences will probably be revolu- 
tionized as have the physical sciences in the past twe. Out 
of them, educated people everywhere will learn: (1) to 
distinguish between their animal and their human natures; 
(2) to understand the dual functions of their consciousness 
as a bridge betwen the physical and the Christ Worlds; (3) 
to discriminate clearly between subjective and objective ex- 
perience; (4) and to know beyond argument that the values 
in the soul condition and determine, at every point, the 
facts of the senses. This great advance in human thought 
will establish the authority of the human sciences over the 
physical sciences. Never again shall we look back to chemistry, 
biology and physics to tell us what we are! For the first 
time in human history we shall have a sound intellectual basis 
for a humane, friendly, cooperative social order, both na- 
tional and international. This separation of the human soul 
and its methods from the age-old entanglements of the human 
animal, must be the foundation for the abolishment of war 
and the stabilizing of world peace. There is no other possible 
foundation. As long as the philosophy of the physical sci- 
ences rules the minds of our thinkers and leaders, wars will 
continue to ravish the earth. This war is simply one more 
showdown fight betwen the animal and the human attitudes 
for control of the future of humanity. To eliminate the 
causes of war from human nature, we must re-establish 
around the earth recognition of the infinite value and mean- 
ing of human personality. This value does not rest in the 
physical body which returns to clements that compose it; 
this value rests exclusively in the self-conscious human soul— 
in the wonder, beauty and power of the immortal future into 
which it is slowly and blindly feeling its way. We must 
therefore understand the close relation between world peace 
and spiritual living; between economic stability and intel- 
lectual leadership by the human sciences. How can we build 
the human age while our knowledge of man remains about 
90% physical, 8% intellectual and 2% spiritual? If you 
will visualize the consciousness of people around you in this 
twentieth century, you will see why this situation prevails. 
You will see why there is so much knowledge and so little 
wisdom in the world. There are great and powerful areas 
of thought and truth from which men have shut themselves 
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entirely off through their personal frame of reference; 
through their preoccupation with physical forms and en- 
ergies; through their inability to imagine the nature and 
quality of the life in these forms and its relation to their 
own lives. People know the differences between a live and 
a dead tree; but that is all; death is a blind alley for them. 
Because they cannot see the life that departs, death has be- 
come extinction for them. This kind of thinking annihilates 
the Spirit. There is no meaning, coherence, direction or 
purpose in existence. We must bring the great, eternal truth 
of immortality back into the common paths of life and 
rearrange our thinking accordingly. 

Another reason why we have so little wisdom today is 
because we think of birth as a manufacturing process. The 
human soul is mot made out of whole cloth at the time of 
conception, by the union of male and female; it is incarnated, 
a vastly different matter. It is time for us to know the dif- 
ference between soul and body and spiritualize our primitive 
thinking on the primary facts of birth and death. 

A further cause for our lack of wisdom is the decline in 
our definition and understanding of human principles and the 
weakening of character and confusion of thought resulting 
therefrom. This is a very old story; as we deny or ignore 
the principles on which personality is founded, we lose the 
power and desire to think; and thinking today has become 
a lost art. The human spirit is the source of moral law 
and order in society. This law and order must advance with- 
in man himself as his intelligence grows. If they do not 
advance, they slide backward into chaos and revolution. 
The ultimate immorality is war itself. 

Perhaps the major reason for the spiritual poverty of the 
machine society, is the fact that our most able and pene- 
trating thinkers function mainly in the specialized arts and 
sciences. Thus philosophy and psychology today have no 
spiritual basis or foundation. We go back to Plato, Aristotle 
and Kant to find a meaning in life. Suppose Henry Ford 
went back to ancient Greece to find out how to build auto- 
mobiles; how far do you think he would get. This looking 
to the past for primary truth proves our incapacity to deal 
with spiritual law and explore the subtle relations between 
God and man. 

After peace we must rebuild philosophy and psychology 
from the ground up, and end this disastrous conflict between 
thinking people and the Law of Christ. Today the more 
intelligent a man is, the less wisdom he has; and many of 
our so-called best minds are atheists, agnostics and material- 
ists. This is spiritual suicide. “Where there is no vision the 
people perish;” and they are perishing now by hundreds of 
thousands. The human intellect, having shut out the Christ 
Law with materialism and selfishness, has brought civiliza- 
tion down in ruin on our heads. We must battle like tigers 


for survival. Don’t you think the time has come to call a 
halt to this insanity; to explore human consciousness as 
carefully as we have explored the atom; to declare the truth 
that our business here on earth is not to slaughter our fel- 
low creatures but to love and cherish them? Don’t you 
think it time for thinkers to become as interested in the 
Christ Law as they are in their passions and appetities? Every 
sentence that Christ uttered 2,000 years ago is literal and 
technical truth today. Isn’t it time for us to stop wor- 
shipping Christ and learn to understand Him in terms of 
education, psychology, science, government, business and 
social relations? It is our job not to worship Christ cruci- 
fied but to discover the Christ Consciousness alive in our- 
selves. “All these things that I do, ye can do.” Yet who 
among our thinkers would acknowledge Christ as the great- 
est chemist, physicist and biologist this planet has yet known? 
Perhaps this is why we have yet to learn that electricity, 
heat, light, magnetism and chemical affinity are essentially 
spiritual energies, intimately related to the human soul and 
its future. Is it not silly to believe that a Creator Who en- 
dows man and animal with life, has nothing to do with the 
so-called “blind” forces of mature? Well, Christ knew 
better; and someday, we too shall know better. Someday 
we shall have here in the west, a universal, spiritual philos- 
ophy which will integrate science and religion into one living 
Truth; and this Truth will become the chief concern of all 
educated people. Do you see how impossible it is for man 
to recognize and understand the spirit in himself unless he 
understands the spirit in nature and his relation with it. 
Christ was as much a part of nature as he was of man. 
His consciousness was merged with the life in man, beast, 
flower and atom. The stage of our evolution determines 
what we know and think. While we are human animals, 
we see only the physical; while we are intellectuals we see 
only the intellectual. Now that we are up against the 
wall and fighting for survival, neither of these will suffice 
to carry us forward into the future. There is nowhere we 
can turn for the vision and truth we need except to the 
spiritual faculties latent in the human soul. We must make 
that turn while there is yet time. 

Tonight as our boys blast their way through hell on Sicily, 
we should think about the enormity of the crime our genera- 
tion has committed against their young bodies and souls and 
against the conquered peoples. We should declare that crime 
in unequivocal language. We should highly resolve to work 
ceaselessly to comprehend and apply in our lives the living 
reality of the Christ Law; to explain its techniques and ex- 
plore its power, to the end that peace on earth may become, 
for our children and grandchildren, more than a pious hope 
reserved for pulpits, prayers and hymn books. 


We Have Seized the Initiative 


THE PATTERN FOR VICTORY IS CLEAR 


By GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
Delivered before Conference of Governors, Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 1943 


statements by the Chief of Staff of the Army should be 
restricted to a few special occasions. A conference of 
the Governors, the leaders of the various States, is such an 
occasion. Furthermore, this is a most critical summer both 
for us and in the history of the world. We have passed 
through the period of military adolescence, our initial deploy- 


|: has seemed advisable as the war develops that public 


ments have been completed and lines of communications 
solidly established. Quantity production of both men and 
materiel, the former in as exact a pattern as the latter, is now 
in full blast, the enemy’s initial advantage in men and guns, 
and in ships and planes, has been overcome. We have seized 
the initiative, the most vital factor in war. 

The past two years of preparation have been a trying 
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period, especially the prolonged strain of German and 
Japanese successes during which we struggled to meet the 
surge of power which they had carefully accumulated during 
the past decade. The change in the attitude of the public 
essential to the furtherance of the necessary legislation and 
appropriations presented many complications. The establish- 
ment of our industries on a full war basis had its multiplicity 
of troubles, and the building of the full war military machine 
entailed a stupendous task of a wide variety of problems, in- 
variably arousing pronounced individual reactions of our 
people. 

‘Today we stand squarely on our feet in all these respects. 
Initial strategic problems involving hectic application of 
piecemeal tactical actions—anathema to a soldier—are things 
of the past. 

Furthermore, and probably most important of all, we 
have sec: «d a basis for unity of action as to strategy, opera- 
tions, shipping, materiel, and virtually every phase of this 
warfare, in a manner without precedent in history. 

The pattern for victory is clear. If we had set the stage 
we could not have provided a more sharply defined picture 
than that offered by the battle of Tunisia. There we had: 


A perfect example of coordinated leadership for 
Allied action. 

An assemblage of overwhelming military power, air, 
land and sea. 

The explosive effect of the skillful application of that 
power. 


Incidentally, the psychological by-products of that battle 
are proving of immense importance. There has been a re- 
birth of the French Army with a splendid example of 
courageous and aggressive fighting power. The observing 
nations have seen selected German troops humbled by an 
extension and improvement of the technique that brought 
about the downfall of France. The Allies have gained 
great confidence in each other, and in the Allied fighting men, 
and the scales have so tipped that those nations who have 
been maneuvering merely to be on the winning side can no 
longer escape the conclusion that there is no victory in pros- 
pect for Germany. The superman has had his day. The 
democracies have called his bluff. 

Tunisia gave us an invaluable pattern for the future. But 
the tasks will be increasingly difficult, usually with the great 
hazard of an overwater approach and a heavy battle to be 
maintained beyond the beaches. The way will be far from 
easy, the losses heavy, but the victory certain. 

The recent battle in Attu has special significance. There we 
encountered probably the most difficult of fighting conditions. 
An amphibious operation in uncharted waters over a stormy 
sea, deep snow and high mountains, with a complete absence 
of roads and trails; an enemy dug in with complete cover 
and communications and our own troops transferred through 
necessity directly from the pleasant climate of California to 
a battle with the elements over extremely difficult terrain, 
against a desperate enemy. It was a severe test of the Ameri- 
can soldier, but today we hold Attu, with more than 1900 
Japanese graves as a memento of their previous occupation. 
More than three Japs were killed for each American soldier 
lost. 

The fighting in the tropics of the South and Southwest 
Pacific has also presented great difficulties of climate and 
terrain. It has been vicious throughout but we have been 
successful in each operation since the initial offensive move 
into the Solomons. 

One of our great puzzles is how the Japanese can stand 
the beating they are taking in the air—no other word 
adequately describes the situation in this respect. Judging 


from our own reactions, particularly those of the press when 
we have a moderately heavy loss in planes, it is hard to 
visualize the state of mind of the Japanese command when 
their ordinary air losses run from 30 per cent to 75 per cent, 
with very moderate losses on the part of the American pilots. 
In the recent air battle in the Solomons we destroyed 94 out 
of 120 planes and lost but 6. Furthermore, the Japanese 
suffer continuous losses of planes on the ground. We find 
the usual average is one destroyed on the ground for every 
one lost in the air, and in addition probably a training or 
operational loss outside of combat at the same rate. Evidently 
our equipment is excellent, and our pilots, gunners, bombard- 
iers and navigators are superb. 

The daylight precision bombing out of England has had a 
tremendous effect on the air operations of the German Army. 
The losses inflicted on German fighter planes during these 
daylight bombing expeditions had a direct and important 
bearing on the victory in Tunisia and a similar bearing on 
the German air power on the Russian front. The fact of the 
matter is, the Germans must check this precision bombing 
and they have assembled their best pilots in large numbers in 
an endeavor to halt these staggering blows at vital installa- 
tions, delivered with constantly increasing frequency and 
mass. 

Measured by the losses in planes and installations suffered 
by the enemy our own losses have been surprisingly small. 

While on this subject I think it proper to express a word 
of caution against hasty conclusions or impromptu concep- 
tions regarding the utilization of air power or any special 
weapon in the conduct of this war. I am convinced more 
and more each day that only by a proper combination of 
war-making means can we achieve victory in the shortest 
possible time and with the greatest economy in life. Pan- . 
telleria was an experiment, for which there appeared to be, 
and proved to be, a sound logical basis. However, the situa- 
tion there was unique as to the character of the Island, the 
quality of the garrison, the complete naval control of the 
surrounding waters and the proximity of Allied airfields. 
The victory of Tunisia was favored by overwhelming air 
power, but the result would have been a stalemate without 
aggressive ground and naval action. 

Your adversary may be hammered to his knees by bombing 
but he will recover unless the knockout blow is delivered by 
the ground Army, with infantry and artillery as important 
as tanks and anti-aircraft, and engineer and signal troops 
vital to the whole. 

The encouraging aspect of the situation today is the fact 
that we have the men trained, the guns and tanks, the ships 
and planes in constantly increasing numbers; that the Rus- 
sian forces grow steadily more formidable and present a 
constant and terrible threat to the bulk of the German 
Army; and that there is a steady improvement in the equip- 
ment and training of the Chinese forces to sustain them in 
their fixed determination to expel the Japs from China. 
There can be but one result unless the enemy succeeds in 
creating internal frictions among the Allies, divisions of one 
against the other and misrepresentations leading to public 
loss of confidence in our war effort. 

We are engaged in this war to maintain the democratic 
form of government. We fight to destroy dictatorships, to 
guarantee freedom of speech and of the press. Yet some- 
times I am discouraged by the democratic processes in a great 
and critical emergency like that of today. 

For example, I returned from Africa two weeks ago to 
find the most atrocious, if not subversive, attack being di- 
rected against an organization of the Army, one of the finest 
we have ever created. I refer to the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps. There was no foundation for the vicious slan- 
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der, though it was given wide publicity. Some seem to be 
intent on the suicide of our own war effort, not to mention 
the defamation of as fine an organization of women as I have 
ever seen assembled. Such a procedure to me appears inex- 
cusable. If we can’t be decent in such matters we at least 
should not be naive enough to destroy ourselves. I very 
much hope you gentlemen will take the lead in building up 
a public opinion which will suppress actions of individuals 
who abuse our liberties by propagating such outrages. 
There is another phase of the present situation for which 
I would solicit your strong support, and that is a check 
against sudden waves of optimism leading the public to feel 
that we have made our great effort and the end is in sight. 
This is far from the case. We are just getting well started. 
The great battles lie ahead. We have yet to be proven in 
the agony of enduring heavy casualties, as well as the reverses 
which are inevitable in war. What we need now is a stoic 
determination to do everything in our power to overwhelm 


the enemy, cost what it may, to reduce him to a supplicant 
under the impact of aroused and determined democracies. 

The failure today to surge forward with every ounce of 
power and effort we possess would be to write a tragic page 
for history. The temptation to ease up after initial and rela- 
tively minor successes seems difficult to resist. The Axis 
nations probably count on this as a weak element of Allied 
psychology. Their opinion has been contemptuous of our 
soft way of living, of our toughness and our military stamina. 
The most forbidding prospect with which we can now con- 
front the enemy is the continuation in full measure of 
methodical, ruthless preparations to overwhelm them in the 
same manner that the Army of von Arnim was eliminated in 
Tunisia. The Allies have unified their military effort. We 
must all do the same at home. 

Two things we must guard against: 


There must be no divisions among the Allies. 
There must be no let-up in our preparations. 


Wages and the Cost of Living 


A STRUGGLE BETWEEN PRESSURE GROUPS 


By PRENTISS M. BROWN, Administrator, Office of Price Administration 
Delivered at a Members’ Luncheon of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., July 16, 1943 


E in the Office of Price Administration are in the 
W front line trenches on the domestic front. I know of 
no group or class that we do not reach—and we 
please none. Congress, producers, labor, consumers—all as- 
sail us. The soldier on the firing line expects to be shot at 
by the enemy he faces, but we are assailed from front, rear 
and flanks. We are surrounded by the enemy. Producers, 
processors, wholesalers, retailers, commission men, assert our 
prices are too /Jow. Labor and many consumers assert we 
have let prices run too high. The farm bloc says our great 
mistake is a price level at which nobody can produce. One 
business and congressional group (which I shall not identify) 
called me to say that if potato ceilings in a certain early- 
producing section were fixed at $2.70 a bushel, not a potato 
would be dug out of the ground. But if they were $2.75, 
every spud would find its way to market. They stayed at 
$2.70—and they came to market. 

It comes down to a struggle between pressure groups. 
This is one of the great banes in American government. 
Washington is filled with representatives of pressure groups 
which assault the Congress, the executives and each other. 
They are usually the architects of their own organizations 
and their existence depends on their success in first arous- 
ing groups to a feeling that their liberty, well-being and 
business are in great danger. And second, in assuring them 
that all will be well if letters, telegrams and financial sup- 
port in sufficient number and generous amount are forwarded. 
In my deliberate judgment, these lobbyists do not represent 
the great groups they claim to represent. I appointed an 
excellent man to a high position in OPA. I received a wire 
stating that 927,267 members of a certain organization unani- 
mously and vigorously protested. Three weeks later, repre- 
sentatives of the same group highly complimented me for the 
appointment, and this man has given more general satisfac- 
tion than any man in the organization. The American 
people do not know how many commitments are made in 
their name by these representatives, nor do they know how 
influential is their unknown and unauthorized voice. 

I entered OPA with the typical view of a man who had 
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been in Congress for ten years, with service in both branches, 
and with a bit more than usual knowledge of the general 
price control picture, because I had handled both of the 
price control bills as a member of the Senate. I have no doubt 
that much of the Congressional and public criticism was, and 
is, justified. And I sought, and am seeking diligently, to 
meet the sound objections to price control and rationing. 
But I am fully satisfied that no Administrator—no matter 
what his experience and background—can even come close 
to satisfying the many divergent elements and interests in 
our nation. One takes the veil, politically, when he goes 
into this service. However, I still have an abiding faith in 
the good sense of the American people, and am satisfied it 
will be adequately expressed. 

One of the major reasons, in my judgment, for the recent 
conflict between the legislative and executive branches of 
the government is the fact that Congress had been in con- 
stant session from October 1939. There has been no oppor- 
tunity for real contact between the .Congressman and the 
people he represents. I highly approve of the action of the 
leaders in bringing about this two and a half month recess. 

A Congressman cannot determine the prevailing public 
sentiment from the newspapers, his mail and the opinions 
of those who call on him in Washington (usually with some 
particular interest in mind). Contact must be made with 
disinterested people whom the Congressman knows, to get 
a real reflection of public opinion. There have been occa- 
sions when I returned home feeling that the entire people 
of my state were up in arms over a particular proposition. 
I have been utterly astounded on several occasions to find 
that the trumped-up sentiment which appeared in Washing- 
ton did not cause a ripple on the placid waters of Michigan. 
That is why I am completely confident that price control is 
in much greater favor throughout the nation than it is in the 
Capitol. I base my confidence on contacts with the people 
of our country as a whole. True, the record of price and 
wage stabilization is not what I would like it to be, but 
it is so much better than prevailing Washington opinion 
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might lead one to believe, that I feel a statement of its 
record is due. 

The claim is frequently made that the high cost of liv- 
ing has cancelled the benefits of higher wages. An opposing 
claim is that higher wages outstrip the increased cost of liv- 
ing and that the wage-earner is actually able to pay higher 
prices than those prevailing today. It seems to me, that 
much of the heat in this debate stems from an inadequate 
grasp of the facts. I propose to put these facts before you, 
confident that once they are clear, reasonable men can agree 
upon national policy which is fair to all. 

It is useful, I think, to compare the increase in ‘wages 
and the cost of living over three periods. The first is the 
period since August 1939. This comparison will show what 
has happened to real wages—that is, what wages will actu- 
ally buy in food, clothing and shelter—since the outbreak 
of war in Europe. In March of this year, average hourly 
earnings (outside of agriculture) stood at 27 per cent above 
the level of August 1939. But the cost of living for the 
same period was up 24 per cent. As far as actual purchas- 
ing power goes, wages had increased but 3 per cent above 
the level just prior to the outbreak of the war. This means 
that in spite of overtime pay, in spite of the shift from low- 
paid non-war industries to high-paid war industries—in spite 
of the fact that by study and hard work, millions of work- 
ers have acquired new skills, real average hourly earnings 
increased hardly at all over the pre-war level. These are, 
of course, average figures for all non-farm workers. 

However, in the war industries the position of the woik- 
ers has very definitely improved. In March, average hourly 
earnings in the war industries were 50 per cent above the 
level of August 1939. Note, however, that when this wage 
increase is adjusted to the increased cost of living, it drops 
to 20 per cent. On the other hand, many important groups 
of workers have seen the increase in the cost of living cut 
the buying power of their hourly earnings to levels well 
below those of 1939. For example, workers in non-manufac- 
turing industries generally have taken a 7 per cent cut— 
and this cut runs as high as 16 per cent—for Government 
employees—the fireman, the policeman, the school teacher, 
the clerk—all the thousands who work on fixed salaries or 
who have fixed incomes. So when you hear the rash state- 
ment that “Labor is making a good thing out of the war,” 
just remember these figures. 

The second basis of wage and cost of living comparison 
is the period since January 1, 1941. This is the base date 
of the Little Steel formula, the yardstick which the War 
Labor Board employs in determining whether wage increases 
shall be granted or not. Between January 1, 1941 and May 
1942, the cost of living rose 15 per cent. Inasmuch as the 
President, in his seven-point program, directed that the cost 
of living be stabilized from May 1942 on, the War Labor 
Board adopted the Little Steel formula. This provides that 
wage rate increases be limited to 15 per cent above the level 
of January 1941 to match the increase in the cost of living. 

Now what has happened under the Little Steel formula? 
From January 1941 to March 1943, average hourly earn- 
ings for all non-farm workers increased 20 per cent. Over 
the same period, the cost of living went up 21 per cent. 
‘Therefore, real hourly earnings decreased by one per cent. 
Here again, the average figure conceals improvement in the 
position of some workers and serious worsening in the posi- 
tion of others. In the war industries, higher wages passed 
higher living costs by 12 per cent. In the non-war industries, 
on the other hand, higher living costs outdistanced wages by 
9 per cent. This means that since January 1941 these work- 
ers have had their real wages cut 9 per cent, and among them 
the Government workers—again the fireman, the policeman, 


the school teacher, the clerk—have had their real hourly 
wages cut 21 per cent. This situation causes me great con- 
cern. It caused the Congress grave concern last Fall and 
accordingly, in the Stabilization Law, it directed the Gov- 
ernment to hold the line on wages and the cost of living, 
the line which prevailed on September 15. It directed that 
both wages and the cost of living be stabilized in their rela- 
tionship at that time. 

This brings us to our third comparison—the period since 
September 15, 1942. That was the date which Congress 
wrote into the Stabilization Act with the direction that 
wages and the cost of living both be stabilized at the level 
which prevailed at that time. What has happened to wages 
and the cost of living from the date which Congress fixed 
in the statute? Between September 1942 and March 1943, 
average hourly earnings rose 3 per cent—but the cost of 
living rose 4 per cent. Now of course average hourly earn- 
ings or wage rates don’t tell the whole story—nor is there 
time here. There are the factors of higher pay for greater 
skills, for war work, overtime and so on. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that men who were working 3 and 4 
days a week in 1939 are working 6 and sometimes 7 days 
a week now. Taking account of all these factors, there can 
be no doubt that labor is in better economic position today 
than it has ever been before in our history. I, for one, am 
glad that this is so. 

But before jumping to the conclusion that labor can there- 
fore afford to take a cut in wages, let us remember this 
simple fact. We cannot expect men to work longer hours 
per day and more days per week—we cannot expect men to 
put the drive and heart into their work which is necessary 
to turn out the tools to win this war—with false promises. 
We cannot say on the one hand to labor: “The more you 
work, the bigger your pay envelope,” and with the other 
hand promptly permit increasing cost of living to cut the 
buying power of that pay envelope. That is elementary com- 
mon sense, as well as elementary justice. 

Let me remind you that as long as a year ago the Presi- 
dent declared that wage rates could be stabilized only on 
the basis of a stable cost of living. This principle underlies 
the Little Steel formula, which is the yardstick the War 
Labor Board is now using in its wage stabilization program. 
And this is the principle which Congress recognized in the 
Stabilization Act of last October. 

But as you all know, despite our efforts, we have been 
unable to prevent a 6 per cent increase in the cost of living 
since last September. This has upset the balance between 
wages and the cost of living. That balance must be restored. 
But we in Government do not propose to restore it by increas- 
ing wages to match the rise in the cost of living. In that 
way lies disaster because in that way lies a never-ending 
spiral. If we increase wages to match the rise in the cost 
of living, that only pushes the cost of living up still further. 
We cannot stabilize that way. 

We propose to restore the balance between wages and the 
cost of living by bringing the cost of living back into line 
with wages, back toward the level of September 15. You 
have already seen reductions in the price of meats and butter 
and you will see other reductions in the near future. We 
have for the first time cut the cost of living—cut it by but 
one per cent. But we are now battling to continue that 
trend. We shall press forward until our objective is won. 

It seems to me that our difficulties in the past have 
stemmed from the fact that, while we have—all of us-— 
recognized that wage rates are inevitably related to the cost 
of living, we have failed to appreciate the implications of 
that principle. I think the time has come to make clear that 
relationship. We must make it clear to farmers that any 
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increase in the prices they get will be matched by an increase 
in wages—and that this will inevitably mean increased cost 
of the products which the farmers themselves buy. We must 
make it equally clear to workers that an increase in their 
wages means an increase in the price of food and other ar- 
ticles they buy. The parity principle guarantees it. Both 
farmers and workers must grasp the unavoidable fact that 
neither can possibly gain by further price or wage increases, 
and that the welfare of both depends upon the effective 
stabilization of the entire structure of prices and wages. 

And that brings me to the matter of subsidies. The reason 
for the subsidy is simple. If we reach the point where the 
demands of wage-earners are supported by statistics show- 
ing rises in the cost of living upon the agreed and established 
September 15, 1942 level, considering the September 15, 
1942 wage level and the relationship of each to the other, 
the question before the Administration is: “Which would cost 
less—the payment of a sufficient subsidy or a loosening of 
the price ceiling?” The payment of a subsidy does not give 
justification for a raise in the wage level. An increase in a 
price ceiling with its consequent effect on the cost of living 
does give rise to a just demand for an increase in wages; 
and an increase in wages inevitably results in a demand for 
an increase in prices. This process is continued and each rise 
in one gives basis for a rise in the other. It may be and is 
charged that the subsidy saddles onto the taxpayer the bur- 
den. It does saddle onto the taxpayer the burden, but the 
burden is far less than would be the one of constant creep- 
ing inflation. 

The first week of July was one of the most critical weeks 
of the war period on the domestic front. There were times 
when I despaired of our unity; when I felt that selfish ele- 
ments had completely triumphed in the legislative battles. 
The House of Representatives put an absolute strait-jacket 
on us which prevented us from using subsidies in any form. 
Representatives of the farm organizations raised their hands 
in holy horror at the thought of government subsidies. They 
seemed to be utterly oblivious of the fact that during the first 
eight years of the Roosevelt Administration, they had been 
battling for subsidies and battling successfully. And even in 
the bills tying our hands with respect to producer subsidies 
they are most careful to insert provisions which would not 
intertere with either soil conservation or parity payments, 
both of which are straight-out unquestioned subsidy pay- 
ments to producers. The subsidy in relation to the rollback 
or holding of prices is a necessary adjunct to effective price 
control. It has been successful in England and has been 
successful in Canada, and not, as alleged, in England because 
of our lend-lease arrangements. Loose statements have been 
made to that effect. This is not a fact. Until the final bal- 
ance is struck on lend-lease, its effect on the internal economy 
of Britain and the United States will not be known. It has 
been commonly stated that the only way inflation can be 
cured is to bring supply and demand into balance. The prin- 
ciple is a good one, but on many commodities supply and 
demand in a period of war cannot be brought into balance. 
What would be the price of fuel oil or of gasoline in Boston 
if we depended upon supply to control the price? Every 
person here knows that gasoline would skyrocket and like- 
wise fuel oil. These examples are enough to disprove the 
arguments so freely made. 

Getting down to other assaults upon us, we were met 
with an absolute prohibition voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives against any standardization of products. If the 
House measure had been finally adopted, price control would 
have been seriously damaged. This standardization matter is 
not complicated, but simple. There are many standards which 
are in common acceptance. A little contemplation of what 








would happen if these commonly accepted standards did not 
exist will lead to a better understanding of what we mean 
by standardization. There is a common acceptance of the 
fact that a bushel of potatoes should weigh 60 pounds. What 
kind of price control would we have if Maine had a 60- 
pound bushel, Massachusetts a 55-pound bushel and New 
York a 50-pound bushel? Price control would be impossible. 
Now apply this principle as we do in our standardization 
program. If a pound of AA grade beef is not to be distin- 
guished in any way from a pound of C grade beef, likewise 
price control is impocsible. If the manufacturer of a 5¢ 
candy bar can reduce by weight the contents of his bar by 
10 per cent, price control is a farce. So some standardization 
must be adopted to prevent quality and quantity degradation. 
If the provision in the War Agency Appropriation bill had 
passed, our program in this respect would have broken down. 
Fortunately, we battled for and obtained substantial modi- 
fication. 

In the matter of employment we were faced with an abso- 
lute prohibition against the employment of any person in 
OPA who has anything to do with price policy, maximum 
prices or price ceilings unless he has had five years of experi- 
ence in the particular business affected. This was the result 
of the drive against those who are always described as long- 
haired college professors, coming mainly from the immediate 
vicinity of the place where I am now speaking. One must 
admit that the beneficiaries of the foresight of John Harvard 
have played a large part in our government and a large part 
in OPA. Some of my very best aides formerly taught in the 
classic halls of Cambridge; some in Williams; some in Am- 
herst. Until I went into OPA, however, I had never been 
informed that either a little or a lot of education was a 
definite disqualification for service. But that idea seems to 
prevail among many people throughout the country. Actu- 
ally, there are more business people than college professors 
in OPA. Actually, as every sensible man knows, men with 
scientific training are vital to the success of any program in- 
volving such tremendous changes in our economic life as we 
administer in our Office. It requires the services of men of 
both types. A policy-making officer who finally approves 
multitudes of prices in scores of businesses would have to 
be hundreds of years old in order to possess five years’ ex- 
perience in each particular field upon which he purported to 
operate. The provision has been modified, but is still unfair. 

Well, there you have some of our problems, and our job 
in the capitol on public relations has not been a good one. 
In Washington we are attacked continuously. However, 
there is much better public acceptance of OPA in the nation 
as a whole. This is largely due, I think, to the excellent 
cooperation of the 60,000 volunteer workers in OPA. They 
make up the rationing and price panel boards. I know of 
no more difficult task for a citizen to assume, other than 
military service, than a non-paid job in the Office of Price 
Administration. His principal duty is to deny citizens the 
privileges whch they have enjoyed for years. It is a case, 
for the common good, where men and women must continu- 
ally say “No.” 

The task here has been most difficult. You in the North- 
east have suffered more than any other section in the country. 
In the matter of meat and of gasoline, supplies have perhaps 
been at their lowest in New England. Because of the short- 
age of tankers, it has been necessary to haul war fuel from 
Northeastern ports to the European battlefronts. It is esti- 
mated that a tanker does three-sevenths more haulage from 
Northeastern ports than from ports in the Gulf of Mexico. 
In our efforts to alleviate the tightness of the fuel and gas 
supply, we have constantly had in mind the hardships which 
you in New England have suffered. I live in a cold country. 
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My home is farther north than Boston; in fact, it is farther 
north than Montreal. I know your problem and I assure 
you, not only of my past efforts, but of the continuance of 
them in the interest of the comfort of your people. 

I know the fuel oil situation will be better handled this 
coming fall and winter than it was last year and I feel that 
the success in at least partial subjugation of the submarine 
menace should mean an increase in tanker tonnage and con- 
sequently a better supply, subject, of course, to military re- 
quirements. Certainly the railroad haulage is improving and 
pipe line completions should help materially, subject, again, 
to military requirements. This is not the sphere of OPA’s 
operations. We ration what the Petroleum Administration 
for War gives us. But by new arrangements recently made, 
we can urge before the chairman of the War Production 
Board the necessities of the civilian in the Northeast for oil. 
You may be sure that Mr. Ickes and I| will continue to do 
our utmost to see that those needs are supplied. 

But you are as aware as I that the needs of war come 
first today. And news from Sicily and other fronts on which 
we are now advancing makes it pretty clear that a lot more 
gas and oil are going to be needed overseas. We all recognize 
that the needs of the boys at the front come first, but the 
effort to better the supply of those who need fuel oil and 
gas in this area will continue to be one of my prime objec- 
tives, within the limits of my authority. The Congressional 
delegation—Senators and Congressmen—of both parties 
from this area have been most diligent in their efforts to aid 
in the solution of your problem. I do not know how any- 
one could have done more. That we have had to say “No” 
many times when we would have liked to say “Yes” is, of 
course, a fact. But on many, many occasions the arguments 
made to those of us in charge of the administration of these 
difficult problems have been most potent in our decisions. 

The picture is a little brighter on some of our other war- 
time restrictions however. If we can’t fill up our gas tanks 
as we did in the old days, we can at least have another cup 
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of coffee. Despite the hazards of shipping, we now have the 
most liberal allowances of coffee since it was rationed. And 
the sugar, which a lot of us like to put in our coffee, is now 
more plentiful. 

Well, I have frankly stated our problems to you, pointed 
out the trends. Despite all of these difficulties, the record 
shows that we have done far better than in any similar 
period in the first World War. During the forty-fourth 
month of the first World War the cost of living had risen 
40 per cent as against 26 per cent during the forty-fourth 
month of the second World War. On clothing, the rise was 
64 per cent in the first war. In this one, 27 per cent. House 
furnishings in the first World War were 59 per cent. In 
this one, 23. Typical important foods were as follows: bacon 
in the first World War, 80 per cent rise; in the second World 
War, 47 per cent; eggs, 57 per cent in the first World War; 
in the second World War 53 per cent; bread was 54 per 
cent in the first World War; 11 in the second; flour was 
106 per cent in the previous war, 69 per cent in the second; 
sugar 76 per cent in the first; 32 in the second. The whole- 
sale price index in the first World War rose 87 per cent; 
in the second, 38 per cent. The record on outstanding com- 
modities—the important commodities—has been excellent. 

I look forward to the future with confidence, first because 
I believe that Congress will get a better understanding of the 
intense desire of the American people to avoid the dangers 
of high prices and high wages and will return in a better 
mood with respect to the Administration’s efforts. I have 
the fullest confidence that once the American people make 
known their views and their attitudes, the verdict of Con- 
gress will be favorable. The only satisfaction that those of us 
in price control can take is that when the job is finished 
and the American people find that the inflation menace has 
been averted, that they will then thank the great army of 
volunteer workers and those of us in the Administration who 
have fought this battle. 


for Men to Live By” 


BASIC CREED OF A MODERN LIBERAL 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
Delivered at the Brandeis Memorial Colony Dinner, New York City, June 23, 1943 


but the lengthened shadows of individuals. It is my 
purpose to speak of Mr. Justice Brandeis, the man un- 
der whose lengthen shadow we gather tonight. 

The last decade of Justice Brandeis’ life was saddened. 
Relapse of whole peoples, under fascist influence, into a 
course of torment and plunder deeply offened his sense of 
justice, as it offends that of all right-thinking men. But to 
him it was more than abstract injustice. He saw the Jew, 
again as of old, on the rack of persecution in Europe and 
saw those of his own stock become refugees from resurgent 
barbarism. 

Flight from home itself is bad enough, but these were in 
flight with no destination. It seemed that everywhere those 
who had first gotten to free land had closed the door to later 
migrations. Everywhere people had lost their old self-con- 
fidence in the presence of strangers and were too preoccupied 
with their own fears and troubles to extend any general 
right of sanctuary. The world’s livable spots seemed pre- 
empted, frontiers were all closed, and the days of easy migra- 
tion were no more. 


| BELIEVE it was Emerson who said that institutions are 


In these circumstances Justice Brandeis’ foresighted inter- 
est in a Jewish National Home in Palestine was strikingly 
vindicated. While “ancient historic connection” no doubt 
stirred his sentiments, very practical considerations had 
guided his efforts. He had gone to that old and neglected 
land and had seen the work of men and women who had 
returned there. He saw them building new cities, establish- 
ing new industries, draining swamps and watering the desert, 
and making the countryside to prosper again. There, at least, 
was a land with capacity to absorb refugees, and there was 
opportunity for their resettlement. There he wanted those 
of his blood to have opportunity to renew their national 
existence and to resume their modern culture on its ancient 
foundations. 

Papers and speeches in which he outlined this vision and 
pleaded this cause recently have been collected and published. 
It would be sheer presumption for me to attempt additions 
to what he made complete or interpretation of what he made 
so clear. In a foreword to that book a discriminating Judge 
says that Justice Brandeis is “the moral symbol of Zionism 
throughout the world, notwithstanding the judicial insula- 
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tion of his life.” If I could help you to penetrate this judicial 
insulation, the qualities of the man would be the strongest 
buttress of the cause he championed. 

The great work of his life, to which all else was prelude, 
was as a Justice of the United States Supreme Court. The 
character of such work is, to laymen, obscure and elusive. 
It does not lie on the surface, nor does it thrust itself upon 
lay attention. Even for lawyers, unless they follow the work 
of the Court closely, it is difficult to appraise. A Justice 
officially expresses himself in the technical language of the 
law, and he is as remote from the lay world as if he wrote 
in a dead language. When he speaks for the Court, his 
opinion is depersonalized by the necessity of adapting it to 
the several minds for which he speaks. While legislators 
may act.as they want to act, judges often act as statutes tell 
them to act and render judgments that are the law’s judg- 
ments rather than their personal ones. Oftentimes, too, the 
judge is legally bound to base his conclusions on facts as they 
are decided by someone else. As a result he appears to ap- 
prove a good deal that in truth he has no say about. 

Then, too, in many fields of law where there is no con- 
trolling legislation, judges must usually submit to the guid- 
ance of precedents. Justic Brandeis never carried regard for 
precedent to a worship of them. But he did accept, as all 
judges should, certain traditional restraints on personal 
judgment. Laymen often fail to see why this should be. 
The law is, after all, a rule for men to live by. They must 
have some way to find out how they should behave in order 
to avoid liabilities and punishments and troubles with the 
law. When there is no known rule except the personal will 
of the judge one happens to come before, one can never know 
how to conduct himself. Bentham said that judges, when 
they assume to make the law, do it “just as a man makes 
laws for his dog. When your dog does anything you want 
to break him of, you wait till he does it, and then beat him 
for it.” I think we must agree that there is uncomforting 
truth in this criticism of judicial law-making, and that it is 
to be avoided so far as possible consistently with the view 
that law is a living and progressing body of learning. 

The device by which judicial action is made at all pre- 
dictable is the precedent. It is the doctrine that a court will 
give a word or phrase in a contract or statute the same mean- 
ing tomorrow that it did yesterday, that it will resort to the 
same principles to fashion future judgments that it employed 
in past ones. Of course, even at its best the endless variation 
in the facts of cases makes any prediction from precedent an 
imperfect one. But in its absence, or before judges with no 
regard for the true function of the precedent, there is no 
law but that day’s opinion of the judge who perhaps acci- 
dentally gets the case. Brandeis, it seems to me, came near 
the golden mean in his attitude toward the precedents. He 
examined them patiently and followed them in the absence 
of grave reasons for a departure. If he departed, as he never 
feared to do, he paid his profession the respect of a searching, 
candid, and unequivocal opinion giving his reasons. 

I often hear it said of Brandeis as if it characterized his 
life’s work, “He was a great dissenter.” Let me warn you 
against this popular but badly mistaken standard of ap- 
praisal. Dissenting opinions, of course, have a way of better 
pleasing those who read as well as those who write them. 
They are apt to be more individual and colorful. Opinions 
which must meet the ideas of many minds may in comparison 
seem dull and undistinguished. In the past few years a 
dozen, or perhaps a score, of really important decisions of 
the Supreme Court have been overruled. In consequence, 
minority opinions won belated vindication. The drama of a 
high court reversing itself has news value, and some have 
come to regard dissent as something worthy in itself. 





Brandeis had no such delusion. It is not the number of 
his dissents, but the quality of his dissenting opinions, that 
is outstanding. The fact is that of the dissents that have 
been written in the history of the Court only a trifling pro- 
portion have later become law. The same is true of the dis- 
senting opinions of individual Justices. In judicial thinking 
as elsewhere two good heads will average better results than 
one, and time more often vindicates majority opinions than 
minority ones. 

The great work of Brandeis was done, not in opposing the 
Court, but in leading it. He was its spokesman in many 
difficult and complicated problems which covered the wide 
range of issues that come before it. It was for the Court 
that he wrote the greater number of his five hundred and 
twenty-eight opinions. They interpret the great life-giving 
clauses of the Constitution, pioneer in administrative law, 
deal with the law of public utilities, patents, monopolies and 
restraint of trade, labor relations and civil rights. In these 
he patiently gathered up the facts of record, examined the 
arguments of counsel, reconciled the views of his associates, 
and set forth the conclusion of the Court in clear, illuminat- 
ing and unadorned language. 

It was this constructive type of work on the Court for 
which his career at the bar peculiarly fitted him. His work 
as a lawyer was constructive, practical and bold. He 
pioneered in fields lawyers seldom entered and more rarely 
were distinguished in, and always he was building—building 
—building. I shall not dwell on these early activities. In 
them Woodrow Wilson with singular vision detected the 
making of a constructive jurist. He named lawyer Brandeis 
to the Supreme Court, fostered the nomination through a 
stormy confirmation, and gave to his country Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. 

The period of his service began June 5, 1916, and ended 
by retirement February 13, 1939. In that almost quarter 
century unprecedented things came to pass. The United 
States went through the ordeal of one world war and stood 
on the precipice overlooking another. Between the two we 
harvested crops planted by a century of industrial revolution 
—speculation, extravagance, and inflation, with its aftercrop 
of depression, deflation and disaster. Paul Freund, one of 
the closest friends of the Justice, has recorded that when 
Brandeis was asked in the dark days of 1933 whether he 
believed the worst was over, he answered almost cheerfully 
that “the worst had happened before 1929.” 

This period of rapidly fluctuating price levels and eco- 
nomic chaos, of social unrest and upheaval, of political 
transition and experimentation, brought to his Court an un- 
precedented grist of difficult problems. Some of them the 
Court did not meet too well. On important occasions he 
was a vigorous and sometimes solitary dissenter. In earlier 
days he was sometimes joined by Mr. Justice Holmes, and 
later by Mr. Justice Cardozo, Mr. Justice Stone and Chief 
Justice Hughes. The message to Congress in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proposed to reorganize the Court brought on 
some of the most critical moments of its long and not always 
tranquil history. Brandeis had protested some, though not all, 
of the decisions that had aggrieved the President and many 
others. In general the attack in the Court fight was against 
decisions that he had opposed in the Court. But while he 
was always ready to struggle within the Court, he would 
have no hands laid upon the institution from the outside. 
It mattered not that the outside hands would in the main 
uphold his views and would rebuke those with whom he had 
long and often disagreed. Brandeis valued its independence 
of decision even more than rightness of decision. He joined 
with Chief Justice Hughes in a letter to Senator Wheeler 
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which did more than any one thing to turn the tide of the 
Court struggle. 

I mention this because it revealed the man. I suppose 
perhaps eighty-five per cent of those who followed and 
revered him were in the camp of the President. I think 
ninety-five per cent of those who disliked or scorned him 
were in the opposition. But Brandeis did not determine his 
principles by counting heads. He simply thought his friends 
were wrong and his foes for once were right, and that was 
an end of the matter for him. He believed with all the 
intensity of his being that the country needed the institution 
he served, and that a court of courage, character and inde- 
pendence could exist only in an atmosphere of freedom from 
political pressures. But he believed the Justices maintain it 
by self-restraint and open-mindedness, by unbiased, patient 
and accurate application of the law, and by freedom from 
political ambition or partisanship. 

The handiwork of his opinions measured up to this stand- 
ard. He mastered completely the facts of his case, respecting 
facts for the stubborn things that they are. He set them 
forth with fidelity to the record and with unbiased emphasis. 
He analzed them in the light of research, not only in the 
law, but in economics, science and history. As Mr. Freund, 
who served as his law clerk, tells us, when he had finally 
completed the many revisions of an opinion he said, “The 
opinion is now convincing, but what can we do to make it 
more instructive?” And instructive his opinions are. When 
one comes upon an opinion by Brandeis, it is like finding 
bedrock upon which it is safe to build. 

He was not an ornamental writer. Clarity and simplicity 
were his aims, and so well did he achieve them that style 
never steals attention from the substance. He did not have 
the apt and cutting phrase that Holmes wielded so devas- 
tatingly. But while Holmes illuminated a subject like a 
flash of lightning, Brandeis illuminated it as does the noon- 
day sun—steadily, evenly, completely. Chief Justice Hughes 
summed up his workmanship by describing him as “the 
master of both microscope and telescope. Nothing of im- 
portance, however minute, escapes his microscopic examina- 
tion of every problem, and, through his powerful telescopic 
lens, his mental vision embraces distant scenes ranging far 
beyond the familiar worlds of conventional thinking.” 

Justice Brandies greatly influenced many young men. He 
found time in some way to cultivate their acquaintance. His 
modest home on Sunday afternoon often gathered those who 
wanted to see him or to whom he had extended an invitation. 
He would draw them into conversation, fortify their cour- 
age if he found it failing. He saw life as it was lived by 
aspiring young men. He gave no encouragement to those 
who came to whine over their bruises. He sought no easy 
way to lift even men he liked into positions they had not 
earned. He did not tell every lad he could do great things, 
but he made them all feel they could be useful things, and 
urged them to do well whatever task they had in hand. He 
urged them after enlarging their experiences and broadening 
their viewpoints to go home, to fill places in their own com- 
munities. 

Brandies has been called a reformer, and he had the pas- 
sion for betterment that lies at the root of reform. But he 
never went off on any plan for making men into angels. His 
aim was only to make better men, and content if only a little 
better. Crusader, some called him, and he had the zeal, the 
consecration and the courage of one. But he stuck to prac- 
tical jobs and left windmill-tilting to those whose emotions 
outrun their judgment. Friend of the poor and champion 
of the disadvantaged he was, but always he planned ways 
for them to help themselves and never sought to relieve 
them of work or responsibility, which he thought to be great 


educators. He was in no sense a collectivist or believer in 
centralized control of life or of industry. 

Brandeis was labelled as a “liberal,” and labels are tyran- 
nical things. Because Brandeis had been a liberal in politics, 
many expected him as a judge to sustain all that was done 
in the name of liberalism. Those reckoned without knowl- 
edge of his high concept of his judicial office. He feared and 
distrusted large, unconfined and irresponsible power, whether 
in private or public hands. He would never accept it as 
wholesome merely because found at the time being put to 
good use by good hands. He knew that the powers which 
evil men misuse are often acquired because lodged in the 
hands of men on the argument that they were good men. 

In the “Hot Oil” case and the N.R.A. case he joined in 
strking down as unconstitutional acts of Congress sponsored 
by the Administration and identified with its program of 
economic recovery. Although few were more sympathetic 
with debtors in the depression, he concurred in holding un- 
constitutional state legislation which deprived the creditor 
of all effective remedy, and wrote the opinion holding the 
Frazier-Lemke Act for the relief of farm debtors uncon- 
stitutional. In the Tennessee Valley Authority litigation, 
while he agreed that the Act was constitutional, he would 
have refused to decide the point because he thought it not 
properly presented. Later he would have refused judgment 
sustaining the old age benefit provisions of the Social Security 
Act as constitutional, because he though the procedure was 
not appropriate, but being overruled, he joined in holding 
the Act constitutional. In all of these matters he refused 
to yield his ideas of what was constitutional or as to ap- 
propriate procedures because of his political sympathies with 
the causes involved. 

What was the general philosophy of this man? It is safer 
to seek it from his own words. Many admirers have tried 
to make Brandeis over in their own image. What he stood 
for is perhaps better and more shortly stated in his famous 
letter to Robert Bruere than anyone could do for him. 
Hence, I quote at length that I think could wisely be the 
basic creed of the modern liberal: 


“Refuse to accept as inevitable any evil in business 
(e.g., irregularity of employment). Refuse to tolerate any 
immoral practice (e.g., espionage). But do not believe 
that you can find a universal remedy for evil conditions 
or immoral practices in effecting a fundamental change 
in society (as by State Socialism). And do not pin too 
much faith in legislation. Remedial institutions are apt 
to fall under the control of the enemy and to become 
instruments of oppression. 

Seek for betterment within the broad lines of existing 
institutions. Do so by attacking evil in situ; and proceed 
from the individual to the general. Remember that prog- 
ress is necessarily slow; that remedies are necessarily 
tentative; that because of varying conditions there must 
be much and constant inquiry into facts . . . and much 
experimentation; and that always and everywhere the in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual development of those con- 
cerned will remain an essential—an the main factor—in 
real betterment. 

This development of the individual is, thus, both a 
necessary means and the end sought. For our objective is 
the making of men and women who shall be free, self- 
respecting members of a democracy—and who shall be 
worthy of respect. Improvement in material conditions of 
the worker and ease are the incidents of better conditions 
—valuable mainly as they may ever increase opportunities 
for development. 

The great developer is responsibility. Hence no remedy 
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can be hopeful which does not devolve upon the workers’ 
participation in responsibility for the conduct of business; 
and their aim should be the eventual assumption of full 
responsibility—as in cooperative enterprises. This par- 
ticipation in and eventual control of industry is likewise 
an essential of obtaining justice in distributing the fruits 
of industry. 

But democracy in any sphere is a serious undertaking. 
It substitutes self-restraint for external restraint. It is 
more difficult to maintain than to achieve. It demands 
continuous sacrifice by the individual and more exigent 
obedient to the moral law than any other form of govern- 
ment. Success in any democratic undertaking must pro- 
ceed from the individual. It is possible only where the 
process of perfecting the individual is pursued. His de- 
velopment is attained mainly in the processes of common 


living. Hence the industrial struggle is essentially an affair 
of the church and its imperative task.” 


Such was the philosophy, such the tough fibre of his mind, 
such qualities which make his work pre-eminent among the 
many powerful men of his time. 

These are the qualities he brought to guidance and ad- 
vocacy of a national home in Palestine for his people after 
centuries of exile, dispersion and persecution. What true 
American would not rejoice to see fulfillment of Brandeis’ 
vision that men of his stock should resurrect the life and 
culture of the people of the Bible in that little land where 
our faith was founded? If the stock of Brandeis is of one 
fibre with him, their modern oppressors will find, as the 
Egyptian taskmasters found of the Children of Israel, that 
“the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and 
grew.” 


Can the Liberal Arts Tradition Survive ? 


BROADLY EDUCATED PEOPLE NECESSARY IN YEARS TO COME 


By COLONEL H. F. HARDING, CAC 
Delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Hawaii at Honolulu, May 28, 1943 


Raymond B. Fosdick, recently said that our schools, 

colleges, and universities have a dual role in this pres- 
ent war—‘that of serving the war effort and secondly, that 
of preserving the treasures of the spirit which we hold in 
trust from the past for the benefit of the generations to 
come.” I think no one will deny the obligation of our 
higher institutions of learning in supporting the war. In 
the first World War of 1914-18 the colleges of England 
and America made a magnificent contribution, and they are 
doing so again. Indeed in our country they are being so 
strongly pressed to provide technically trained men for the 
armed forces and for war industry that I fear many persons 
including those in high government places have lost sight 
of this second duty Mr. Fosdick speaks about—that of pre- 
serving alive for future usefulness the learning of the past, 
the humanities and the pure sciences. This is the subject 
that I wish to discuss with you this evening. 

Your president has announced that I have taken the topic 
“Can the Liberal Arts Tradition Survive?” That question 
is one that I think is particularly significant to members of 
the oldest scholarly society in America. It takes no great 
amount of imagination to understand that the colleges and 
universities in which Phi Beta Kappa was nurtured and 
reared are now fighting for their very existence. I do not 
need to tell you that the attack comes not only from the 
exigencies of the war (I mean the need for drafting younger 
men, the absorption of faculty members into the war effort, 
and the wholesale taking over of educational facilities for 
War and Navy Department use), but also in a more in- 
sidious way from the enemies of the liberal arts tradition. 

It is my purpose this evening to sketch some of the diffi- 
culties that have beset the liberal arts colleges since the 
war began, to describe, if I can, the harm that has been done. 
Then I want to touch upon the bright side of the picture, 
if I can find it, and point out some positive benefits which I 
believe will accrue as a result of the war. And finally, I 
want to suggest the possibilities for usefulness of our liberal 
arts colleges in the post-war world. 

I regret that I cannot present to you a precise account 
of what is happening in the educational world. I doubt if 
anyone can. If there are any college teachers present, I 
think they will tell you that “upheaval” and “revolution” are 


Ts president of the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. 


mild words to describe the way the war has invaded the 
campus. Furthermore, it has been many months now since 
I sat in a classroom and complained, as teachers are wont 
to do, of being overworked and underpaid. I can assure you, 
however, that if teaching was a form of slavery some thirty 
months ago, I would dearly love to go back to it now! 
Seriously, I hope I can mention some things that have hap- 
pened as viewed by an outsider looking in and possibly see 
for you more than would an insider looking out. 

Let me review briefly some of the recent war events as 
they have adversely affected the educational world: 

1. Considering loss of the students who have volunteered 
and those 18-20 year olds that have been inducted the en- 
rollment of all colleges has been sharply cut. Likewise a 
very great proportion of factulty members have gone into the 
armed services or into war industries. 

2. There has been a corresponding decrease in the num- 
ber of courses offered especially in liberal arts subjects like 
the languages (excepting a few), philosophy, literature, his- 
tory, political science, economics, and psychology. On the 
other hand, certain subjects have been oriented to the im- 
mediate aim of the war. I mean, of course, subjects like 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, and the pre- 
professional courses for medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
Law schools everywhere report the severest curtailment of 
their programs. Havard Law School, it is reported, now has 
but a mere handful of students. 

3. This shift of emphasis which a technological war dic- 
tates has necessitated a huge supply of new teachers for these 
newly important subjects. In recent weeks, for example, 
I have heard from friends whom I knew just a short time 
ago as specialists in Classical Rhetoric, English Phonetics, and 
Dramatic Production. They tell me they are studying assid- 
uously to become all of a sudden teachers of trigonometry, 
metereology, and the theory of flight. Considering the non- 
scientific temperaments of these friends of mine I pity the 
poor teachers who are making the conversion over to the 
war models! But this is war and amazing changes do trans- 
pire! 

4. These events have meant that the whole educational 
generation between the ages of 16 and 24 has been pro- 
foundly upset. Most boys, until recent changes take effect, 
will get only a smattering of college work, a year or two 
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at most, before being sent to a training center. The young 
men left behind in the colleges are those still too young and 
those physically or emotionally unsuited for military train- 
ing. Only in the girls’ colleges and the co-educational in- 
stitutions having a large percentage of women students, has 
the war let liberal arts courses continue. Yet even in the 
women’s colleges there has been a pronounced trend toward 
technological subjects. 

5. Aside from the decline of enrollments, however, and 
the decrease of courses the small liberal arts colleges are be- 
ing attacked from within the educational world. I refer to 
the movement inaugurated by President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago to grant the bachelor’s degree after 
two years of college study. Mr. Hutchins boasts that the 
war is playing into his hands. One of Mr. Hutchins most 
vigorous and articulate critics, Dr. W. H. Cowley of Hamil- 
ton College, also a Dartmouth graduate by the way, be- 
lieves that if “a dozen leading universities over the country 
should join Mr. Hutchins in granting the bachelor’s degree 


-at the end of the Sophomore year, the small college will 


face a calamitous situation: the majority of them will be 
forced into the status of junior colleges, and the rest will 
have to fight for their lives either as three-year institutions 
granting the master’s degree or as five-year institutions grant- 
ing the bachelor’s degree at the end of two years and the 
master’s degree after three more years. Under such an ar- 
rangement, only a handful of very, very small colleges will 
be able to survive since the vast majority of students will 
leave college for graduate and professional schools when 
they receive their two-year bachelor degree and only a 
Liliputian fraction will continue on for three more years in 
order to earn master’s degrees.” 

The few points I have just enumerated represent the 
barest sketch of what I believe has happened in recent 
months in our colleges and universities. Practically every- 
where, of course, so-called accelerated programs by which 
degiees may be secured in three years or even less, have been 
in effect. And practically everywhere the decline of income 
from tuition and the uncertainty of government contracts 
have seriously affected the financial outlook of endowed in- 
stitutions. 

Let us turn then to what shows on the other side of the 
ledger. What possible good effects has the war done for 
the liberal arts colleges? 

1. First of all, I firmly believe that the present critical 
inspection of the liberal arts colleges will ultimately have 
far-reaching effects for good. The proponents of the liberal 
arts tradition have been forced to state their case in terms 
of real analysis and not of mere sentiment. This re-exam- 
ination of the functions of the liberal arts colleges has focused 
attention anew upon the eternal problem in every age of 
what makes an educated man. In August of last year the 
American Council on Education set up a special committee 
to serve as a clearing house for all problems relating to 
higher education caused by the war. The committee was 
headed by President Day of Cornell. It included Presidents 
Conant of Harvard, Sproul of the University of California, 
Dykstra of Wisconsin. Dr. Cowley of Hamilton was chosen 
to represent the liberal arts colleges. His minority report 
is an extremely persuasive statement of the value of the 
small college in our national life. Incidentally, only last 
month the Carnegie Corporation made a grant of $5,000 to 
Dr. Cowley to enable him to conduct the research necessary 
to publish a book on the present and the future of the liberal 
arts college in American life. It will, I am confident, throw 
new light in a definitive way on the subject. Dr. Cowley, 
President Conant and Dr. McBride of Bryn Mawr—to 
name a few educational leaders are convinced that the end 
of the war will bring a great revival of interest in the liberal 


arts. They thirk that the skills of the technologies will 
not begin to solve the problems of a post-war world, “that 
men and women must be disciplined and educated through 
the arts and humanities to seek truth, that civilizations can- 
not expand, or even exist, unless the generations to come 
understand moral values.” 

2. This restatement of the need of the liberal arts col- 
lege I think in the long run will mean better teachers, better 
teaching methods, and better ways of selecting students who 
can profit by liberal arts subjects. I believe both the liberal 
arts curriculum and the liberal arts colleges ten years hence 
will be vastly better than they are today. A great many 
poorly managed, ill-equipped small colleges cannot survive 
the present war. 

3. Further, the writings and speeches of leaders like Pres- 
ident Dodds of Princeton, Walter Lippmann, Wendell 
Willkie have highlighted the vital need for an adequate 
supply of broadly educated men in the critical months fol- 
lowing the war’s end. President Dodds has succinctly said: 
“The Hitler heresies are confirming us anew in the belief 
that attention to technology must not lead our nation to 
neglect the values of the will and the spirit to which a 
liberal arts education is directed.” 

4. Perhaps the most interesting phase of American higher 
education lies just ahead. President Hutchins refers to this 
era as the phase of education by contract. He describes the 
plan in these terms: “Institutions are supported to solve 
problems selected by the government and to train men and 
women selected by the government, using a staff assembled 
in terms or requirements laid down by the government.” 
The immediate application of the plan started last month 
when nearly 400,000 American boys between 17 and 21 
were given an aptitude test devised by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Those who attain high rank will be 
offered a college education sponsored by the Army or the 
Navy. Nearly 500 of the large colleges and universities have 
been approved by the War and Navy Departments for the 
operation of this experiment in publicly financed higher 
education. 

5. Next, and of tremendous importance, America has be- 
come the repository of the learning and scholarship of the 
rest of the world. The great libraries of Europe, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, are damaged, ruined, or closed. Or, as in 
Germany and the occupied countries the books which Dr. 
Goebbels distrusts have been burned. I do not think we 
Americans fully realize or begin to appreciate the great 
treasure-houses we have in the Library of Congress, and the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, the Widener 
Library of Harvard, or the Huntington Library in Cal- 
ifornia. 

In addtion to our wealth of great libraries and research 
laboratories we have in our midst the greatest of the old 
world’s refugee scholars and scientists. To mention a single 
supporting fact during the past ten years 131 leading Eu- 
ropean mathematicians have migrated to the United States. 
America is now the world center of mathematical learning. 
In the last annual Rockefeller Foundation report we read 
that these refugee scholars are today making “an extraor- 
dinary contribution to America’s war effort.” 

This brief survey of the heritage we have acquired should 
make us proudly aware of the responsibility and trusteeship 
which American higher education owes to the rest of the 
world. Much is expected of us in the solution of the tre- 
mendous problems of the post-war world. Much will be 
thrust upon us because there is nowhere else to turn for 
help and guidance. The leadership we can lend and not the 
money in the anxious months and years after the armistice 
will determine the course of world events for the next 
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generation and perhaps for the rest of the twentieth century. 

This leads to the final part of my talk this evening. You 
recall I said I wanted to suggest the possibilities for use- 
fulness of our liberal arts colleges in the post-war world. It 
is not at all too early to consider this problem because it is 
inseparable with the problem of drawing up the peace and 
of administering it. In his stirring address at the University 
of California a few weeks ago Mr. Archibald MacLeish 
prophetically remarked that the future is America’s to make. 
“It is not our future, as a few Americans have asked us to 
believe, to master or exploit. . . . It is ours to shape, not 
because we have many planes or great numbers of ships or 
rich industrial resources but for a different reason; because 
we have the power as a people to conceive so great a future 
as mankind must now conceive—because we have behind us a 
tradition of imagination in the people.” Let me continue just 
a moment and read to you the poet MacLeish’s beautiful 
description of the American: “A restless man. A great 
builder and maker and shaper, a man delighting in size and 
height and dimensions: the world’s tallest ; the town’s biggest, 
... Aman naturally hopeful, . . . foremost of all, a restless 
man and a believing man, a builder and maker of things and 
of nations.” 

It is a mistake to assume that an enduring peace will come 
from winning the war. Only the opportunity to shape a 
lasting peace naturally follows the winning of a war. The 
concepts which will emerge with peace must now be studied 
—and they require the mightiest kind of intellectual en- 
deavor. The soldiers and sailors of the United Nations have 
every right to expect that our leaders will not let them down 
in the winning of the peace—and more important still in 
administering the peace in the difficult reconstruction years. 
President Roosevelt fittingly pointed out last fall: “No 
soldiers or sailors in any of our forces today would so wil- 
lingly endure the rigors of battle if they thought that in 
another twenty years their own sons would be fighting still 
another war on distant deserts or seas, or in far away jungles 
or skies.” 

To come directly to my main contention: The responsi- 
bility of those who win and survive this war will not cease 
with feeding and caring for the sick and the hungry and with 
loaning money. If we really want enduring peace we must 
begin now on a constructive program to share the learning 
both humane and scientific that fortifies and enriches peace. 

How can we prepare for peace? What are the weapons of 
peace? Obviously, they are not like the weapons of war. In 
fact, they are not weapons at all. They are philosophical 
concepts based on understanding, respect, and moral values. 
If we look back on the happy days of world peace we find 
at the same time periods of fair dealing, mutual trust, and 
real willingness to appreciate one another in the family of 
nations. The formula for peace is understanding. The 
formula for keeping peace is in providing the leaders in all 
countries who can honestly and honorably strive to prevent 
war. Peace and ethics go hand in hand. 

Let me quote from Mr. Winston Churchill’s address of 
last March 21st: 


“The future of the world is left to highly educated 
races who alone can handle the scientific apparatus 
necessary for pre-eminence in peace or survival in war. 
I hope our education will become broader and more 
liberal. Facilities for advanced education must be 
evened out and multiplied. Nobody who can take ad- 
vantage of higher education should be denied the chance. 
You cannot conduct a modern community except with 
an adequate supply of persons upon whose education, 
whether humanitarian, technical, or scientific, much 
time and money has been spent. 


A moment ago I said that the bed-rock foundation of a 
lasting peace was made up of understanding and harmony 
among the peoples of the great regions. The supply of lead- 
ers which Mr. Churchill mentions must be skilled in the arts 
of creating understanding and harmony. How then are we 
to train such leaders? Let us consider what they need to 
know. First and foremost comes the matter of communica- 
tion. I mean the necessity of knowing languages. In spite 
of the predominance of English as the leading world language 
the need will multiply for those who can speak the languages 
of the conquered nations. We Americans must turn towards 
the Orient and train our young leaders to speak and to 
understand Japanese. We must not neglect the languages of 
our great ally, China. We shall need, too, men and women 
who can speak Russian and the languages of India. Our 
Good Neighbor program sponsored by Mr. Nelscn Rockefel- 
ler and designed to establish better cultural relations among 
the countries of South America has already paid high divi- 
dends. The fact that Vice President Wallace is able to 
address our South American allies in Spanish has made a 
profound impression. In the old world the need for those 
who can speak French and German, Italian and Spanish will 
certainly not lessen at the beginning of the peace. 

After acquiring languages those young persons in all coun- 
tries who will have the task of making the peace take root 
and grow will need to know the literatures and histories of 
the peoples in which they will become specialists. The air- 
plane had made this mid-20th century world a much smaller 
place, but paradoxically the need of knowing one’s way 
around is even greater. You will note that I am constantly 
referring to young persons. I say young emphatically be- 
cause the ideas of peace will most certainly be applied by the 
generation now fighting the war and their younger brothers 
and sisters, and not by the generations now directing the war. 

If we are to avoid one of the irreparable mistakes of the 
last world war we will not try to decide everything for the 
next twenty-five years a few weeks after the last gun is fired. 
We shall not I hope plan at once a series of peace treaties. 
We must have a cooling-off period. Mr. Churchill, for one, 
has wisely suggested a four-years plan. He thinks this is “the 
right length for a period of transition and reconstruction 
which will follow the downfall of Hitler.” During this 
period we would have time to study “five or six large 
measures of practical character” in preparation for a series 
of adjusting international agreements. 

If such a four-year program is adopted I propose that we 
use the four years wisely and well. I can think of no plan 
that offers more possibilities for real peace than the inaugura- 
tion of a program of international exchange fellowships for 
promising college students of all countries. A few hundred 
students a year, carefully selected, and with the highest quali- 
fications of leadership, from each of the other countries of 
the United Nations and from Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
would come to America and study in our best liberal arts 
colleges. Likewise, when the European and Asiatic colleges 
and universities are in condition to resume their activities 
they would welcome a proportionate share of American 
young men and women. 

What would be the result? At the end of four years each 
of the present warring nations would have available for 
return to home shores a group of prospective leaders of the 
highest type. They would return with a knowledge of the 
language, the literature, and the history of the country to 
which they were accredited. They would return I hope with 
friendship and understanding for the country of their tem- 
porary adoption. Our government would have available for 
use in the Departments of State and Commerce and in the 
Commissions for the study of the peace a reserve of young 
men and women with practical ideas and convictions on how 
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the peace could and should be constructed and maintained. 

But this is not all. In this four-year period we could do 
much to build the informed public opinion and to erect the 
framework for the series of peace discussions that will be 
needed throughout the world. To be more particular let us 
consider the Pacific Theater at the close of the war. If the 
United States, Australia, Japan and China could establish 
what I shall call the Asiatic-Pacific Federation of Universi- 
ties it would be possible to arrange at institutions designated 
by the various countries a series of exploratory conferences 
or discussions. Leaders from the peoples of Asia and the 
Pacific would address the groups of fellowship students I 
spoke about earlier. The students themselves could then 
carry on further discussions, submit reports, and develop 
ideas in small international parliamentary student unions. A 
procedure similar to this has now been successfully carried 
out for the past twelve years at Princeton University in the 
School for Public and International Affairs. 

I am a great believer in the techniques of public discus- 
sions in small enlightened groups. For the solution of the 
problems of the peace I am convinced we must have free, 
informed, progressive discussion rather than oratory and 
debate. Discussion, you recall stems from the Latin verb, 
discutere, meaning “to tear apart” whereas debate comes 
from a verb meaning literally ‘to beat down.” The peace 
you and I long to see will not be won by beating down. 

It would seem fitting to me for our government to select 
the University of Hawaii as one of the Pacific universities, 
the one to represent the United States as a place to receive 
students from the other nations. 

It seems only logical to add that Hawaii possesses great 
advantages as a meeting place for the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the Pacific Ocean areas. 

Such a plan of exchanging students and arranging con- 
ferences would be costly and difficult to administer, you may 
say. If it will prevent another world conflagration a genera- 
tion hence the cost and effort will be small indeed. Besides, 
we train hundreds of young men a year at our Military and 
Naval Academies and Aviation Training Centers in the 
arts of war. Why not train also in the arts of peace? 

I believe that the opportunity to study and sponsor such a 
plan as outlined should present a great challenge to the 
members of Phi Beta Kappa in active chapters and in alumni 
associations throughout the land. The details of the plan 
will require the closest attention and care. Phi Beta Kappa 
possesses the organization, the prestige, the mental capacity 
to conduct the survey needed. I commend this constructive 
project for your most earnest consideration. 

The suggestion of establishing these International Ex- 
change Fellowship is not especially novel. The germ of the 
idea perhaps goes back to the Boxer Rebellion when the 


United States refrained from accepting the indemnity 
ordered and stipulated that the sum should be used as a 
scholarship fund for worthy Chinese students to be sent to 
American colleges. Of course, you are familiar with the 
operation of the Rhodes Scholarships to Oxford and the 
Commonwealth Fellowships for British students at American 
universities. At the present time the Russian Government 
has sent fifteen superior good-will students to Columbia 
University for the purpose of studying the American way of 
life. 

I could go on at length and discuss the significance and 
later value of the exchange of students in their formative 
years. Perhaps one instance will illustrate what I have in 
mind. The wife of the great Chinese leader, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek, has just successfully completed in America 
a diplomatic mission of the highest importance. Everywhere 
she went Madame Chiang was greeted with the greatest 
respect and attention. Part of this sympathetic reception is 
explained by the fact that she is a great woman in her own 
report and she represents for a great people a thrilling cause. 
But if you question the average American I am sure you will 
find him reminding you also that Madame Chiang is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley College and that he is inclined to trust her 
because he understands her and believes her. In her charm- 
ing way she appeals as an American. She represents the best 
traditions of our liberal arts colleges. 

I return therefore to my central idea: the post-war era 
will need for its leadership the best mind in every nation to 
cope with the tremendous issues that will arise. Real states- 
manship then as in the past will call for a knowledge of the 
meanings and responsibilities of such fundamental concepts 
as justice and injustice, friendship and hatred, truth and non- 
truth, beauty and ugliness, virtue and non-virtue. Whoever 
attempts to manage society in the latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury is bound to fail without the broadest understanding of 
what the great thinkers of the past have reflected and written 
on the state, the church, the family, and man himself. 

The great and guiding concepts for the conduct of public 
affairs are still to be found in books like Plato’s Republic, 
the Phaedrus, Gorgias and in Aristotle’s Politics, Ethics, and 
Rhetoric. Our debt to the classical writing of ancient Greece 
and Rome remains immeasurably high. I do not need to 
remind you that the glory of the liberal arts curriculum rests 
on the fact that it teaches as the best of what the best minds 
have thought and spoken in the past. 

I come therefore to my final remark. The great mission 
of the liberal arts studies lies ahead. The vital need will be 
for broadly educated men and women for the years to come. 
The question therefore is not “Can the Liberal Arts Tradi- 
tion Survive?” but rather, “Can this whirling 20th-century 
world long survive without the liberal arts?” 


The Right to Vote 


PRIVILEGE MUST BE MADE AVAILABLE TO ALL QUALIFIED VOTERS 


By SCOTT LUCAS, Senator from Illinois 
Delivered at the National Radio Forum, conducted by Washington Evening Star, WMAL, Blue Network, July 14, 1943 


NE of the blessings of liberty that was ordained and 
established by the founding fathers of this nation 
was the right to vote. This privilege was considered 
so sacred and so essential to our theory of government for 
an enlightened civilization, that in 1870 an amendment to 
the Constitution was ratified and adopted by the required 
number of States, which said, “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 





United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

From the time this Republic became an actuality, the 
people have zealously guarded the right of franchise. 
Whether we have a road commissioner in the smallest town- 
ship of the United States, or a President of the United 
States, depends upon an election by a majority of the voters. 
No other nation in the history of mankind has had such a 
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long and continuous tenure of individual responsibility. In- 
dividuality, initiative, and responsibility, along with the other 
blessings of liberty, guaranteed to every citizen under the 
Constitution, have made us the envy of the world. 

Today we find ruthless and tyrannical nations coveting 
,our material possessions and seeking to destroy by the sword 
all of the liberties we have enjoyed for more than a century 
and a half. Whether or not we preserve the Anglo-Saxon 
institutions in this country depends upon our all-out success 
in the destruction of Nazi and Jap tyranny. 

All patriotic men and women of America are now engaged 
in this life or death struggle. Millions upon millions of men 
and women in the factories, on the farms, in governmental of- 
fices, toil, sweat, and buy war bonds with only one objective in 
mind. Millions upon millions of American boys in the Army, 
the Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force, toil, sweat, suffer, 
and die, in every part of the world, with only one objective 
in mind. Never in our history have we all been called upon 
to do so much in order to preserve the American way of life. 

A little while ago I visited my native State. I had an 
opportunity to observe the hours of labor that men and 
women are performing in the production of the implements 
of war. As an example, the Caterpillar Tractor plant of East 
Peoria, Illinois, is employing approximately 15,000 men. 
Thousands of these employees live within a radius of sixty 
miles of this plant, and drive to and from their work. They 
leave home early in the morning and return in the evening. 
This is the type of loyal labor that is making the munitions 
of war which will ultimately defeat the enemy. Without 
loyal labor we cannot win the war. If we lose the war, Amer- 
ican civilization perishes. 

While there I talked with farmers, who also are working 
longer hours in order to produce the food that is necessary to 
feed the armed forces and the civilians at home. Farmers are 
patriotic and loyal. Without such spirit, we cannot win the 
war. Without food, no implements of war can be produced. 
I noted also that the business men in the small towns as well 
as the large cities are putting in more hours, because the Army 
has taken so much of their competent help. In other words, 
every loyal and patriotic American on the home front in this 
all-out war effort is working harder and putting in longer 
hours than at any other time during the last two decades. 
As a result of these conditions, the opportunity to cast a vote 
on election day in practically every State in the union has 
materially lessened. 

In addition to these millions of workers whose voting rights 
have been periled, we all know that millions upon millions 
of soldiers and sailors had no opportunity to vote in 1942, the 
result being one of the lightest off year votes in all of our 
history. This same condition will exist in 1944 unless the 
Congress of the United States acts with dispatch upon con- 
structive legislation that will provide a remedy. 

Believing that no time should be lost to meet this situation, 
on May last I introduced Senate Bill 1089, which in sub- 
stance declares that when a Senator, Representative in Con- 
gress, President and Vice President, are to be chosen at any 
election, the persons entitled to vote at such an election shall 
be given an opportunity to cast their votes at any time within 
the hours of six o’clock, anti-meridian, and nine o'clock post- 
meridian, on the day in which such election is held, and the 
polling places at which such persons are entitled to vote 
shall be kept open during that time. 

This is a piece of novel legislation. However, it is basic- 
ally democratic and American. It clearly reflects the spirit 
of our institutions. Section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, 
says: 


“The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections 
for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 


each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of choosing Senators.” 


Under this section, the power of the federal government 
to regulate the election of federal officials cannot be disputed. 
Once the States have prescribed the qualifications of voters, 
the Congress may protect the rights of those who have quali- 
fied. If the Congress only alters the regulations, leaving the 
general organization of the polls to the State, there results 
a necessity for cooperation between the two governments in 
regulating the subject. 

I should like to have all understand that this measure in 
no way attempts to interfere with the election laws of any 
State or sub-division thereof. It affects only the election of 
federal officials. We in the Congress legislate for the citizens 
of this country in a uniform manner. Therefore, I submit 
that federal legislators should be elected in a uniform way, 
and that can only be done if there is uniformity in the open- 
ing and closing of the polls in every State in the Union. It 
is alarming—it is amazing to learn of the variance of polling 
hours which exists in the many States. The longest period 
of voting is from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M. The shortest is from 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Much testimony has been taken on this bill. The Honor- 
able Harrison Spangler, Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, endorsed this bill. 

Senator Wilson of Iowa asked the following question: 
“Mr. Spangler, I understand from your statement that you 
are strongly in favor of the passage of such legislation as 
may be necessary to give everybody the right to vote.” 

Mr. Spangler: “That is right, and the whole country will 
be better off if we give the people that opportunity.” 

The Honorable Frank Walker, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in testifying before the sub-com- 
mittee, said among other things: ““My support of the Lucas 
Bill is non-partisan. It is hollow to talk of the right to vote 
unless we also guarantee the opportunity to vote. War con- 
ditions have made this legislation necessary. Today prac- 
tically every man and woman of voting age is either a soldier 
of the armed forces or a soldier in the factory or on the 
farm.” 

It is advisable to state that representatives of the various 
labor organizations testified in support of this bill. Repre- 
sentatives of the farm organizations went on record in sup- 
port of it. In fact, only one witness appeared before the 
sub-committee who was opposed to it, although admitting that 
the Congress has the legal right under the Constitution to 
pass such legislation. 

It is interesting to note that a number of leading news- 
papers of the country have endorsed this bill, editorially. 
The Washington Star said on May 14, 1943, among other 
things: ‘““The Lucas Bill deserves serious consideration. The 
election of 1944 promises to be of great importance at a 
critical time in the history of the Republic. Every man and 
woman eligible to vote should cast a ballot, after gaining 
as thorough a knowledge of the issues involved as possible.” 

The Springfield Republican, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in an editorial, dated May 19, 1943, said, among other 
things: “The Lucas Bill ought not be made a party issue in 
Congress. In certain States it might help the Democrats. 
In certain others it might help the Republicans. But in all 
the States for the first time in history, it will give the voters 
some time to get to the polls. The Lucas Bill ought to pass.” 

The Chicago Times, on Monday, May 17, 1943, in an 
editorial, said, among other things, “There has been only 
slight attention to the accommodation of the war worker 
who wants to do his job as a wide-awake voting citizen, but 
does not want to miss all or part of a working day as a soldier 
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of production. The next yedr’s election may be won or lost 
by the stay-away vote, because they may find it inconvenient 
to participate in the democracy for which the lads are 
fighting.” 

In addition to this very important measure, providing an 
opportunity for the civilian voter to cast his vote in the com- 
ing election, I have also in conjunction with Senator Green 
of Rhode Island introduced an amendment to existing law 
providing the method for those in the armed forces to vote 
in time of war. 

In September, 1942, the Congress passed a law which at- 
tempted to give the soldiers in the field the means to vote. 
The efficacy of this law was a farce. In a large percentage 
of cases the election was over before the soldier’s application 
for a ballot was received. He was too far away. The dis- 
tance was too great. The time was insufficient. Therefore, 
he was totally denied the right of a voice in the government 
he was defending. I have frequently said in the past and I 
say now that the measure was ineffective for three reasons. 

1. The Congress of the United States was dilatory in the 
passage of this law. 

2. The provisions of the Act totally and utterly failed to 
give the men in the Armed Forces any real opportunity to 
cast a ballot for the candidates of their choice. 

3. The officers of the Army and Navy were unsympa- 
thetic to the legislation, and therefore failed to cooperate 
with the men under their command in carrying out the pro- 
visions of said Act. 

The bill which was introduced by Senator Green of Rhode 
Island and myself will simplify the existing law. 

Insofar as voters stationed in the United States are con- 
cerned, the amendment provides that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Navy shall cause to be printed for the 
use of members in the land and naval forces an adequate 
number of postcards which may be used by each member in 
making a request to the Secretary of State for an official 
ballot. It is mandatory that these cabinet members cause 
the postcards to be distributed among the members of the 
armed forces in the various units of the Army and Navy. 
The Secretary of State upon receipt of the card from the 
soldier or sailor shall send him the official war ballot in 
envelope with voting instructions, which, when voted, shall 
be returned to the Secretary of State, who, in turn, shall 
transmit same to the appropriate election officials of the dis- 
trict, precinct, or county of the voter’s residence. 

This action will take place weeks in advance of the elec- 
tion in order that the necessary time is allotted for the 
transmission of cards and ballots. When hearings are held 
upon this bill, testimony may develop the fact that it might 
become necessary to hold the election for federal officials in 
the camps of this country rather than to take a chance upon 
the postal card method. In other words, it may be necessary 
to write into the law provisions setting up the same mach- 
inery for voting for those who are in the Armed Forces, 
stationed in this country, as is provided in the bill for voters 
serving outside the continental limits of the United States, 
which proposal I shall discuss next. 

Title Three of the bill provides for the balloting outside 
of the United States. Under this title, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Navy are directed to cause to be pre- 
pared and printed an appropriate number of official overseas 
war ballots on papers suitable for V-mail. A copy of this 
overseas ballot is set forth in the bill. It has a provision for 
a straight-ticket voting by writing in the choice of the party. 
It also provides space to write in the name of the voter’s 
choice for President and Vice President, as well as the Sena- 
tor, and Representative of the district, or Representative-at- 
large. The bill further provides that these overseas ballots 
shall be sent by the Secretaries of War and Navy in ample 


time to assure balloting, and it also gives them the power 
to cause ballots to be printed in foreign countries in the event 
they deem it more expedient and less expensive from the 
standpoint of transportation, etc. 

The Secretary of State is required to furnish to the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy lists of the candidates for office in 
order that these ballots can be prepared. One week after 
the receipt of the ballots, the Commanding Officers of over- 
seas units shall take the necessary steps to distribute the 
ballots upon a certain day to all those who desire to vote. 
The Commanding Officers shall be responsible for the col- 
lection of same, when marked and sealed, and also for their 
being mailed. Ballots shall have priority in mailing, micro- 
filming, transmission, and delivery. The ballots shall be 
microfilmed and processed the same as other V-mail. 

When the Secretary of State receives the ballots from 
overseas, he shall transmit them to the proper election offi- 
cials, as he does when receiving ballots from soldiers voting 
in this country. It should be said that this in no way affects 
the laws of the various States on absentee ballots. If the 
voter in the armed forces desires to make his own application 
through the proper officials of his home community in com- 
pliance with existing State laws, he is, of course, at liberty 
to do so. 

My purpose in connection with this extremely important 
measure is to make it easier for those in the service to vote 
in the coming election. They will feel more tightly bound 
to their home communities and their own families, if the 
officers of the Army and Navy will enter into this with the 
same spirit as the officials of an election precinct. The men 
and women in the armed forces are willing to represent us 
and perhaps die for us. They should be made to feel by their 
superior officers that they are entitled to help us back home 
to have the kind of government they want. In the hands 
of these warriors is the destiny of America. They will de- 
termine on tomorrow what kind of a world we should live 
in. Not only their bullets, but the ballots, should help de- 
termine the destiny of this nation and the world for genera- 
tions to come. 

My thought is that both political parties must be repre- 
sented fully, adequately, and honestly, on every ship, every 
island, every continent, where our boys carry the Stars and 
Stripes. If every man and woman in the armed forces is 
afforded the opportunity to vote without difficulty, then 
when the election is over, there will be no opportunity to 
criticize or prophesy a different result had existing condi- 
tions continued. 

The bill is now before the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Hearings will be held as soon as the recess of 
Congress is over. The bill may not be perfect in every detail. 
I invite members of the Congress, or any other citizen of 
the country who is interested in this bill, to study it with 
the view toward making constructive suggestions to the end 
that there will be no question about providing citizens in 
the armed service the opportunity to vote. 

In conclusion, I submit that under the Constitution there 
is no question but that the Congress of the United States 
has complete power and authority to enact legislation pro- 
posed in both of these measures. No doubt we shall hear 
the old questions of States’ Rights raised in these issues. No 
one feels more keenly about the protection of the rights of 
States than I. I undertake to say, however, that the States’ 
Rights issues have been subordinated many times in the past 
for less worthy causes. If we are going to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, and promote the general welfare, it is the duty of 
those who enact legislation to see to it that every voter, re- 
gardless of the location of his post of duty, be permitted 
to vote. 
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